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TWO SIDES OF A PICTURE SEEN TOO OFTEN EVERYWHERE. 


PARENTS NEGLIGENT AND TEACHERS UNQUALIFIED. 


O one who realizes the immense im- 
portance to the rising generation of 
the training given them in our public 
schools, but is unacquainted with the views, 
feelings and actions of parents regarding 
those schools, probably no more surprising 
statement could be made than, that of all 
the parents whose children daily attend 
these schools, not one in fifty visits them 
once in a term, and, of those who do some- 
times visit the schools, the visits are so 
rare and so brief that they can at best form 
but very imperfect opinions regarding the 
schools they support. Men are so com- 
pletely absorbed in business and in money- 
getting, and women in society and house- 
hold duties, that they neglect what is of far 
greater importance, the superintendence of 
their children’s education. 

This neglect by no means implies a lack 
of affection for their children. We have 
known many a father to toil day by day, 
fatiguing brain and brawn, denying him- 
self needed rest and recreation, as well as 
a thousand little inexpensive luxuries, be- 
cause the fatherly love in his heart 
prompted the earnest endeavor to leave his 
children a competency. And yet, with all 
his love, he utterly neglected the education 
of his children, or rather sought to shift 
the responsibility of that education upon 
the teacher provided by the board of school 
directors, of whose qualifications, method 
and spirit he was in utter ignorance. A 
mother’s love is said to be the most stead- 
fast and holiest thing on earth, and yet, 
though it daily prompts her to a thousand 
toils and sacrifices, how seldom does it 
prompt her to go to the schoolroom, speak 
‘a kind word to the teacher, observe his 
methods, supplement his efforts, and thus 








cause to be stimulated her own enthusiasm 
for the work of education. 

One would naturally expect that all par- 
ents, especially educated parents, would be 
impelled by a sense of duty to their chil- 
dren to visit the schools of which they are 
patrons. A man who is fond of his horse 
will not place that animal in the care of a 
man of whose kindness he is not assured. 
Can it be that the same man will entrust 
his children, with their tender bodies and 
immortal souls, to the care of a teacher 
with whom, it may be, he has not even 
a passing acquaintance? Shall he realize 
that the teacher’s work must largely influ- 
ence the temporal destiny of his children, 
and yet not be sufficiently moved by this 
consideration to spend a few hours each 
week or month to see how that work is 
done? Some parents are doubtless so situ- 
ated that frequent visitation of schools 
would be impossible. But most parents 
could perform the duty, with more or less 
frequency, without serious loss or incon- 
venience, if they would but determine to 
do so. 

If parents would regularly and system- 
atically visit the schools of which their 
children are pupils, many benefits would 
result therefrom. 

1. They themselves would become inter- 
ested in the work of their children’s intel- 
lectual development, and hence would be- 
come faithful allies of the efficient teacher. 

2. Teachers and pupils would be en- 
couraged thereby. 

3. Children would learn to appreciate the 
knowledge of which their parents showed 
so high an esteem; as now, from parental 
indifference, they learn to undervalue it. 

4. Ignorant and indolent teachers would 
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be exposed and removed; competent and 
faithful ones duly valued and sustained. 

5. Teachers would be stimulated to more 
thorough preparation for their work, feel- 
ing that they were to be tested in the 
crucible of observation. 

6. Children would be roused to more 
thorough preparation of their lessons, to 
greater diligence, and thereby they would 
develop a greater love of knowledge. 

Why will not parents take such an inter- 
est in our schools as will be productive of 
these good results? Granted that this 
course will require the sacrifice of some 
hours now devoted to business, society or 
labor, still the greater good ought to be 
chosen in preference tc the lesser. Be- 
sides, a duty persisted in becomes a 
pleasure. 

TEACHERS UNQUALIFIED. 


We have just endeavored to show in 
what respect parents are guilty of injustice 
to teachers, and therefore responsible when 
the true relation of mutual helpers is 
changed for that of personal antagonists. 
It is now our design briefly to present the 
reverse of the picture. 

1. Perhaps no one cause of the antagon- 
ism we lament is more frequently charged 
against teachers than partiality. “So 
much smoke,” doubtless, “indicates some 
fire.” I know almost every teacher will 
at once disclaim any such feeling. But are 
teachers always thoroughly sincere in 
making the disclaimer? Have they care- 


' fully examined their own minds, as well 


as their acts, the true index of their feel- 
ings? Doubtless where partiality is dis- 
played by teachers, this is usually done un- 
consciously. I have known some teachers, 
however, so unjust as to show partiality 
for the children of their special friends, of 
influential citizens of the community, or of 
members of the school board. Such mean- 
spirited toadying and pusillanimity deserve 
only contempt. There is one temptation to 
partiality to which every teacher is subject, 
viz.; a partiality for those whose high in- 
tellectual endowments command admiration, 
and, I suspect, if we were carefully to ex- 
amine our course as teachers, most of us 
would find that our most frequent and 
highest commendations have been for those 
who are most brilliant, not for those whose 
steady industry and perseverance are most 
worthy of commendation. This being one 


cause of antagonism between teacher and 
parent, let every true and earnest teacher 
carefully avoid it. 

2. Teachers are frequently charged with 
not being sufficiently zealous in their en- 
deavors to secure the advancement of their 
pupils in the studies pursued. Perhaps the 
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charge is generally quite unfounded, but it 
is not always so. Their are many teach- 
ers who have entered upon the work tem- 
porarily to maintain themselves while they 
read medicine, law or theology, if males; 
or, if females, until they are fortunate 
enough to get married. The attention of 
such teachers being divided between the 
performance of present, and the prepara- 
tion for future duties, there is a strong 
probability that in their cases the charge 
will prove true. We shall not have a 
supply of teachers against whom this 
charge cannot be brought, until the people 
are educated to a higher valuation of the 
services of the profession, so that induce- 
ments shall be held out which will secure 
its adoption as a life-work by young men 
and women of the highest order of talent 
and devotion to duty. 

3. Another fault of very many teachers 
is a want of thorough preparation for their 
class-roomm work. I refer to the daily prep- 
aration for class drills, to the study by 
which they become bristling full of, or to 
borrow an illustration from physical sci- 
ence—positively charged with information 
upon the subjects taught; having the matter 
so arranged as to present it in the best 
manner; with illustrations prepared to 
elucidate dark points, so that they may be 
indeed teachers, not simply hearers of reci- 
tations, bound to the letter of the text-book. 
Teachers who do not thus prepare, will find 
the carrying out of their programme but a 
daily routine work, a daily drudgery, not 
a perpetual delight, as they ought to make 
it to pupils of ordinary capacity. No won- 
der parents find fault when such teachers 
are placed in the schoolroom. The really 
surprising thing is that they bear as pati- 
ently as they do, the miserable work done 
by many so-called teachers throughout the 
country. 

4. Again, parents are justified in their 
dissatisfaction, when one who is disquali- 
fied, by reason of illiteracy or want of tact, 
is put in charge of the school. The num- 
ber of teachers of inadequate culture and 
intellectual training’ is unfortuntely very 
large. Take the two items of Physiology 
and Mental Science. How many of our 
teachers are entirely without knowledge of 
either! Prof. Brooks says: “A teacher 
in our common schools who has anything 
like adequate ideas of the human mind, is 
a rare exception.” The teacher in our 
common schools who has anything like an 
adequate idea of the human body, is an 
exception almost as rare. But how can 
teachers wisely care for the bodies and 
train the minds of their pupils while they 
themselves remain ignorant of both? 
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’ These two branches alone, not to speak of 


studies more elementary, will serve to show 
that much of incompetency is installed in 
the place of honor and responsibility, at the 
teacher’s desk. 

5. The undue severity, even cruelty, with 
which pupils are sometimes treated, furnish 
parents with another just cause of com- 
plaint against teachers. I have known 
schools in which the rod was in daily 
requisition, nay worse, in which pupils 
learned to look as naturally for their daily 
flogging as for their daily bread. The 
folly and wickedness of such teachers can- 
not be too strongly reprehended. Punish- 
ments of any kind so frequently admin- 
istered, lose their power and come to be 
looked for as a matter of course. What 
must be the effect upon pupils? How they 
learn to hate teachers, books, schools, 
knowledge and “ goodness,” connecting with 
these things, as they do, the idea of tor- 
ture! How an affectionate parent can bear 
to have his children pelted and pommeled 
and treated with cruelty, day after day, 
I confess I cannot understand. If a 
teacher cannot govern his school without 
resorting to punishments which a sound 
judgment and a tender heart would not ap- 
prove, under the circumstances, he should 
feel that he has mistaken his calling, and 
speedily seek some more congenial occupa- 
tion. The rod in the schoolroom has ever 
been a fertile source of trouble and wrong. 
I do not ‘say it should never be used, for 
I am not acquainted with all classes of 
youthful character. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 








BY HENRY C. HICKOK. 





EpucaTION is not mere knowledge. The 
most that we are able to get at school is 
the mere skeleton of learning. The flesh— 
the living body—most men create for them- 
selves after they leave school, if they ever 
get to know much at all. The very name 
education means literally but the leading 
into, or direction toward knowledge, and a 
fair start is all that the best education will 
do for us. 

Our rural friends are given to envying 
the advantages of city people in this matter 
of education; and very often when the 
grosser allurements of city life are not 
sufficiently tempting to attract the better 
class of youth from their country homes, a 
thirst for higher intelligence often supplies 
a motive for dissatisfaction with their quiet 
way of getting along. There is no doubt 
but that the means of education are more 
abundant in populous centers; but it is no 





less a fact that true knowledge and wisdom, 
the results of a good education, are seldom 
achieved by a thorough-bred city boy. 
Learning, as we find it in cities, is very 
much of a sham. It is pursued often as 
a means of making one’s self agreeable in 
society. A man who can “converse on any 
subject” is the envy of his circle. Years 
are spent in picking up bits of this or pieces 
of that, till he who pursues this course 
shines as brass, and sometimes passes for 
the real gold; but the genuine metal is not 
there. 

It is a remarkable fact that almost all the 
great men of science were not city-born. 
Even in public life most of the distin- 
guished either came direct from the farm, 
or in some way rural life entered largely 
into their early years. In the city we can 
gather from books only. We get knowl- 
edge but at second-hand. In the country 
we can deal directly with nature; and by 
the aid of a good education to put us in the 
right direction for learning, there is no 
comparison with the city in the advantages 
which a country life affords. 

The chief attraction of city life to the 
country youth is the supposed facility for 
“getting along in the world.” So many 
have been lucky without any great amount 
of knowledge, that it is natural to suppose 
that what one man has done another can 
do. But luck in fortune-hunting never 
keeps pace with population. The pro rate 
diminishes as places grow older, but real 
knowledge always tells. A thorough 
knowledge of any one subject is one of the 
surest roads to distinction; and with that 
distinction, if there be but moderate busi- 
ness abilities, riches generally come. 

What a grand chance for study the 
winter nights in most farm-houses afford! 
Even in the suburban districts, where it is 
neither city nor farm, the long evenings 
are generally free from frivolous visitors, 
and allow of time to the young to improve 
themselves. Hundreds of the young who 
now give themselves to light reading of a 
doubtful character, or who spend their time 
in lying on the sofa, or rocking in an easy 
chair, might become as famous as Tyndal, 
Agassiz, or Gray, by doing no more than 
improving the chances which the quiet of 
farm life affords to study a little regularly 
in the leisure time as it comes. 

Natural. history especially offers a very 
inviting field. It is not now, as it once 
was, a mere accomplishment. The mere 
city boy, who can talk about what he has 
read in the text-books, is nothing in this 
line now. But natural history has had such 
a wonderful bearing on the world’s prog- 
ress—such an amazing influence on the ad- 
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vancement of humanity—that the real scien- 
tist has become the pet of society, and 
receives the homage of the princes of the 
earth. And this real science is so easy to 
gain. It comes not so much of reading as 
of training the eyes to see, and the other 
senses to take note of the little things about 
us. Elementary books we must have; these 
let us know what of that we see is already 
known. A _ few standard text-books—a 
pocket lens costing perhaps fifty cents—a 
good common-school education, and toler- 
ably good powers of observation, are about 
all that is necessary to give one a fair sci- 
entific character. 

Many a farmer’s boy looks out upon the 
heavens, wondering what sort of worlds 
are the bodies moving through the space 
above him; or thinks how pleasant it would 
be to see the strange sights he reads of in 
foreign lands. And yet about him, close 
under his eyes, are hosts of new worlds 
waiting especially for him to explore, and 
which he will find much more wonderful 
than anytirng he can find abroad. Let our 
country boys think of these things. They 
may not have the glitter and show of a city 
fife, but they have the substantial elements 
of an education which is fast becoming 
‘popular; and they have what city boys have 
mot—the time to intelligently pursue and 
make use of them. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 





R. W. EMERSON. 


I AM of opinion that every mind that 

comes into the world has its own spe- 
ciality—is different from every other mind; 
that each of you brings into the world a 
certain bias, a disposition to attempt some- 
thing of its own, something your own—an 
aim a little different from that of any of 
your companions; and that every young 
man and every young woman is a failure so 
long as each does not find what is his or her 
own bias; that just so long as you are in- 
fluenced by those around you, so long as 
you are attempting to do those things which 
you see others do well instead of doing that 
thing which you can do well, you are so far 
wrong, so far failing of your own right 
mark. Everybody sees the difference in 
children. They very early discover’ their 
tastes. One has a taste for going abroad, 
another for staying at home; one for 
books, another for games; one wishes to 
hear stories, another wants to see things 
done; one is fond of drawing, the other 
cannot draw at all; but ‘the can make a 
machine. This difference,.as you advance, 
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becomes more prominent. You are more 
distinct in your conception of what you can 
do—more decided in avoiding things which 
you cannot and do not wish to do. Now, 
I conceive that success is in finding what 
it is that you yourself really want, and 
pursuing it; freeing yourself from all im- 
portunities of your friends to do something 
which they like, and insisting upon that 
thing which you like and can do. One per- 
son persists all the time in disappointing 
his friends because he wishes to be a 
painter, and they have no desire that he 
should be. Another does not like that his 
father should insist upon sending him to 
college, because he really wants to be a 
merchant or a manufacturer, or has a 
whim of his own. Now that is easily mis- 
taken by an obstinate young man who has 
taken a fancy and is not really pursuing 
that which is his proper calling. 

Though one may be easily mistaken for 
a time, yet there is in his mind this particu- 
lar fitness for a calling. The multitude of 
professions is endless, and in a right state 
of society the objects and aims would be 
much more numerous. For instance, in 
certain universities now, instead of having 
five or six or ten professorships, they have 
sixty or a hundred—the division of scien- 
ces, the divisions of the parts of great 
classes of knowledge requiring so many in- 
structors. Well, I think that with the 
progress of society, the divisions of em- 
ployment will not be sixty or a hundred, 
but thousands; and finally, if one should 
say it, as many as there are men, as many 
as there are women, that the aims will be 
as many as there are individual souls. 
Therefore I wish that each young person 
should learn that secret, that he only can 
tell himself what it is that he is to do. It 
is revealed to him in the progress of his 
mind, always becoming revealed more dis- 
tinctly, what that object is. He did not 
know it when he was a child; he did not 
know it when he was a boy; but all is 
slowly revealed to him by every effort he 
makes in this direction or against it. For, 
when he is laboring against the proper 
calling, he finds himself met with obstacles 
that increase as he goes. When he is fol- 
lowing his proper mission, the leading of 
his inward guide, he is assisted by every 
step which he takes. The purpose for 
which he is made is always becoming more 
and more clear to him. I believe that for 
every active mind in its own direction, 
there is a thought waking every morning— 
a new thought; that every day brings new 
instruction and facility; that even in the 
dreams of night we are helped forward. 
There is a great difference in our mind. 
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Sometimes we have heavy periods, when 
we don’t think for days or weeks or 
months; then periods of activity. I think 
these depend very much upon ourselves— 
upon our good behavior. If we use our 
opportunities, opportunities are multiplied. 
If we neglect them, if we give ourselves 
up to idle pleasures and amusement, they 
are withdrawn. The idle person ceases to 
have thoughts. 


ON STORIES FOR BOYS. 





BY WALTER P. MCGUIRE, 
Managing Editor “ The American Boy.” 


HY tell stories to boys? They provide en- 
tertainment, they help to take up slack 
time, they establish an intimacy between the 
teller and his boys. But these are not the chief 
reasons. Apperception in boys is the chief rea- 
son. I wish Scout men would keep that word 
in mind; it would help them in all their Scout 
work, The boy grasps the unknown by relat- 
ing it to the known. The story, after all, is 
only words. What meaning does the boy get 
from these words? Question each of two 
boys privately about a story you have told or 
read to them and you probably will find that 
they have very different ideas about the tale 
and its meaning. It depends entirely upon 
the previous experience and present knowl- 
edge of each boy. i . 

The other day, in reading some printed in- 
structions for Sunday School teachers, I came 
upon the advice that the teacher visit his pu- 
pils’ grade school, find out what they are 
learning there and bring his own teaching 
into close relation with that. You Scout men 
have a great advantage: you are so intimate 
with your Scouts, with their growing knowl- 
edge and special interests that it should be 
easy for you to accommodate your “ teaching 
to the boys you reach, and be sure that they 
get your meaning, as you mean it. 

Now it isn’t especially difficult for you to 
teach the boy the history of the Flag, or the 
Morse code, or howto treat a fracture, or 
swim, or cook, or recognize poison ivy. You 
may—probably will—be able to get him to 
obey the Scout Laws; at least you see no evi- 
dence that he is untrustworthy, or disloyal, or 
unfriendly, or disobedient, or unclean, or ir- 
reverent. 

But without disparaging the boy or your- 
selves, may I ask how much of all this does 
the boy do with a full understanding, and 
how much from sheer memory? By a full 
understanding I mean, in the case of his 
handicraft, a knowledge of the principles of 
physics, or mechanics or chemistry; in the 
case of his moral attributes (if we may call 
them merely that) I mean a knowledge of the 
ethics, philosophy, logic, metaphysics, or theol- 
ogy that is involved. Now story-telling does 
not come in as an aid to the manual dexterity 
of the boy, nor is his intellectuat development 





its first purpose. Primarily, stories (printed 
or spoken) are an aid to the spirit of the boy, 
creating impulses and a moral and ethical con- 
sciousness. When I speak of the spirit, I do 
not mean that they will make the boy wholly 
spiritual; as he grows he will become material 
to the extent that he will be a hewer of stone 
or a drawer of water, but whatever he does, 
his spirit wilt determine what he sees in it, 
what he sees beyond it, how he does it. 

Take those qualities which the Scout Move- 
ment has gathered from everywhere and called 
Scout qualities—which are, indeed, distin- 
guishing qualities of Scouts. You require the 
boy to memorize the Scout Laws. You of 
course have tried to define and explain those 
twelve words to him. Have you done more 
than say, with the dictionary, that Trustworthy 
means worthy of trust or confidence, reliable; 
that Loyal means faithful to law, unswerving 
in allegiance, true to any person or persons to 
whom one owes fidelity, faithful to a cause 
or a principle; that Obedience means subject 
in will or act to authority, submissive to re- 
straint, control or demand!; that Brave means 
encountering peril or enduring pain without 
surrendering to one’s fears or weaknesses? 

Give the boy definitions and exhortations 
and admonitions and he will take them, usu- 
ally, in a detached sort of way; he may agree 
with your reasoning (the boy will seldom en- 
gage in disputation with a man); what you 
say may sound plausible enough to him, but 
he will not make a quick application to his 
own case. He may, perhaps, see how it would 
fit John Jones or Spike Henderson—but not 
himself. It may be because the boy acts so 
much on impulse, thoughtlessly, that he feels 
this way about his own conduct and its rela- 
tion to your reprimands or pleadings—or his 
teachers’, or his parents’, But anyhow the 
fact is that he often does. 

How the Story Affects the Boy—tThe story 
affects him in a wholly different way. If you 
want your boy to understand the Scout Laws 
try telling or reading to him a story which is 
primarily a story (interesting in setting, grip- 
ping in plot) im which the hero, a really heroic 
character, was trustworthy, or loyal, or obe- 
dient, or brave. You will find that method 
far more efficacious, far more influential than 
any explanation you can make, of the meaning 
of those words, and for these reasons: 

First, apperception. The story, by telling 
something the boy does understand, makes 
him understand something which previously 
was a mere abstraction, if not a mystery to 


. him. 


Secondly, the boy (far more than the adult) 
experiences vicariously the adventures of the 
hero—whether they are physical adventures 
or mental adventures. Remember, most of the 
boys you deal with are at the hero-worshipping 
age. A distinct illusion is created by the story, 
if it is a good story. The reader or listener 
sees himself in the hero’s situation; he wor- 
ries over his plight; he admires the fortitude 
with which he meets his trouble, and the re- 
source and courage that get him out of it; he 
glories in the glory that comes to him with his 
success. 
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It is as though he—your boy—had done that 
heroic thing. Because the story has told him 
(not in any preaching way, but naturally in 
the course of the absorbing tale) he under- 
stands why the boy did so and so. It may 
have been that he was loyal to a friend, obe- 
dient to orders, faithful to a trust, brave in 
the face of danger or temptation, kind when 
there was provocation and the opportunity to 
be cruel. Whatever it was, it was interesting 
and impressive—and convincing. It is so 
much easier, even for adults, to believe that 
what has happened is true, than to believe 
that a principle is sound, a theory correct. 
Instead of being told that if he follows a cer- 
tain course of conduct, success, or pleasure, 
or profit, or honor, will result, the boy sees 
the hero of the story actually doing it that 
way and reaping the reward. If he ever meets 
a similar or analogous situation—gets into a 
difficulty, meets a temptation—he has in a 
sense (in a more real sense than we are apt 
to suppose) been there before, and is prompted 
to do the thing right. He may have forgotten 
the story itself (as we all forget our actual 
experiences in life) but there it is, in his inner 
consciousness, ready for service in emergency 
—the purpose, the determination, perhaps even 
the method, which the story implanted there. 

That is the true reason for the preponder- 
ance of stories—of fiction—in the conscien- 
tiously edited magazine for boys. Instruction 

‘articles ” are used sparingly and admonitory 
articles almost not at all because the boy takes 
them as he takes your definitions and exhorta- 
tions—in a detached, impersonal sort of way, 
if indeed he takes them at all. There is always 
the danger—and it is often the fact—that' when 
a boy comes to such an article he will turn 
quickly to the next page—for a story. Some 
awfully good folks complain of a lack of such 
preachments, usually discovered in a hasty 
scanning of one or two numbers; but we try 
not to let that bother us any more than you 
Scout men let certain folks bother you with 
their suspicions that Scout work is not “ reli- 
gious.” When a magazine solely for boys 
achieves a subscription list of a quarter of a 
million, it is pretty good evidence that it 
knows what boys want, and I have often 
thought that it is one of those wonderful ad- 
justments of nature that makes possible, as it 
does, the use of the popular thing, the story, 
for the boy’s good. You might do worse, in 
your Scout work, than to take a leaf from 
such a magazine, figuratively if not literally. 

Stories Ancient and Modern—Do not for- 
get that the boy takes stories as he gets them. 
He is not! very discriminating. The adult is 
always trying, consciously or unconsciously, to 
square the conduct of story-characters with 
life as he has experienced it—trying to recon- 
cile setting, plot and incidents with physical, 
moral or civil laws with which he is familiar ; 
he believes some things, he discounts or re- 
jects others. The boy, lacking such experience 
and such knowledge, cannot do this. What 
is told in a story, particularly because of the 
wey in which it is told, is as true to him as 
ife. 

It follows, therefore, that all who select 
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stories for boys should be very careful. Many 
stories, including some which are in safe- 
looking books, are bad for boys, not nesssarily 
because they contain outright evil, or errors 
as to history, or science, or geography, but 
because they misrepresent human nature and 


. human possibilities, because they distort those 


qualities you call Scout qualities. Guard 
against such; at best they are a waste of time; 
at worst they are demoralizing. The standard 
old-time hero-stories are wonderful in creat- 
ing fine, strong desires and impulses. Stories 
of heroic characters of history stimulate am- 
bition, though vaguely; many of these have a 
patriotic value. Use all you can of stories: of 
these two classes. 

But I would emphasize to you the possi- 
bilities of modern stories. It has been said 
that all previous organizations for boys were 
based on the past; that the Scout Movement 
is different because its activities and all its 
phases are current, and that therein lies its 
appeal, its practical value and its promise of 
permanence. The Scout Movement certainly 
is practical for it provides ways for the boy 
to express, in action, his fine purposes and 
high resolves. Your boy should have, there- 
fore, stories of today that he may have aid in 
living out his ideals and become acquainted 
with life and problems that lie beyond his nar- 
row sphere—the life and problems he is so 
soon to encounter in reality. 

There are hundreds of such stories avail- 
able—in books and magazines. Many relate 
to problems which are peculiarly the problems 
of the boy—stories of athletics, camping, 
school, work—stories which “point the way” 
splendidly. Many contain valuable informa- 
tion about things toward which the boy is 

vaguely looking—facts about the work of the 
world—mining, forestry, farming, manufac- 
ture, transportation, government, the pro- 
fessions, and the actual practice of humanity. 
Watch for such—but! stay away from the stuff 
that is encyclopedic in character. Don’t for- 
get that what you want is primarily a story. 
In judging a story of this kind—in judging 
any story—don’t ask if it is true, but try to 
find out if it teaches truth. This is far more 
important. 

The Printed Story and the Spoken Story.— 
I sometimes think that the boy gets the best 
results—that he is impressed and affected most 
—when he reads a story. Alone in his room, 
all friends shut out, undistracted, he naturally 
can concentrate more completely on the tale, 
surrender himself to the emotions it begets, 
and “let it soak in.” Also, he can then dream 
undisturbed of emulation and perhaps, then 
and there, fix definitely upon a guiding prin- 
ciple of life or a course of conduct that! may 
lead him aright when wrong threatens and 
carry him over obstacles which otherwise 
would stump him. You Scoutmasters have, in 
this case as in so many others, the opportunity 
to encourage the boy—to encourage the boy 
to read that which is good, that which is both 
entertaining and helpful. It is more than an 
opportunity. It is a duty. 

But telling stories has great advantages, 
also. It, too, is an opportunity for Scout- 
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masters, and a duty. Often a story will enable 
the Scoutmaster to get across to boys definite 
ideas, as well as ideals, which boys wouldn’t 
“get” in any other way, as has been explained 
before. There are other advantages. They 
provide relaxation from study, practice and 
tests. They provide a close, companionable 
atmosphere that holds Scoutmaster and Scouts 
together. In a very real sense they strengthen 
the morale of a troop. 

While the story should not be neglected in 
the troop meeting room, it should be a very 
special feature of the camp—the big camp or 
the little “over night” camp, and always at a 
campfire, big or little, whenever possible, and 
in the evening. Then, and there, concentra- 
tion on the tale is easier, for the darkness ob- 
scures things which distract, and the fire, 
always fascinating, fixes the attention of the 
Scouts without requiring any special thought 
for itself; and it facilitates mind picture- 
making of the characters and scene related. 
Everyone has felt this “spell.” Set up this 
situation whenever you can, and be ready with 
a story. If it is a good story, it will be an 
exquisite banquet for the boys. 

“Getting It Across.”’—Wherever the story 
came from, however, it begins in print, omit 
your introduction, or make it short, and 
plunge right into the tale itself. Fix your 
leading characters clearly in the minds of 
your listeners, without telling so much about 
them that the narrative of events is retarded. 
Go quickly into the “action.” Show that there’s 
“something doing.” Watch your plot: be 
sure to’ set up the “mystery” or the “ prob- 
lem” or the mere uncertainty of it, that sus- 
pense may be created, that the listener may 
wonder “how it is going to come out.” De- 
scribe the difficulties, the obstacles, the entan- 
glements, and then their solution, in natural 
order. Be sure there is a high crisis, a fitting 
climax—and (what is most important) when 
you are through stop. Many a good story has 
been spoiled, in its effect, by a rambling on 
after it’s all over. 

Many books and several magazines are 
sources of stories suitable for oral telling. 
Pick them with care. Find one that is, first, a 
“good story”; one that is a moral tale, but 
doesn’t moralize; one that teaches something 
but doesn’t preach. Read it carefully. Then 
read it again—carefully. What to do after 
that depends on the way your mind works. 
One way is to try telling the story to yourself 
—or, if you prefer an audience, to your own 
boy, if you have one, or your wife, if you 
have one and she will stand for it, or to your 
dog. The gaps in your recollection will then 
appear. Consult your printed story and fill 
them in. If you’re “gapping” too much you 
might take your pencil and go over the story, 
underscoring “key” words or phrases, each 
of which, recalled in order, will suggest an 
entire scene or event and so lead naturally to 
the next “key.” There are few stories that 
are worth telling which cannot be mastered in 
this way. 

Don’t try to “memorize” the story. Make 
its characters, its various scenes, its plot and 
its solution your own property, in general out- 








line. Then tell it, not as written, but in your 
own way. Tell it in an earnest manner—not 
carelessly. Don’t stop and hem and haw and 
then say “I’ve forgotten what comes next, 
but anyway—.” It will embarrass you, but 
not so much as it will your listeners—and for 
them it will break the thread of the tale, break 
also (what is more important) the “spell” you 
have created, even by the simplest tale. 

_ The measure of the intensity of that “spell” 
is a measure of the impression made by the 
story—and by the depth of the impression one 
can guess something of the influence of the 
story—though one can never be sure, for its 
real influence may not manifest itself for 
years, and may never manifest itself in any 
recognizable way. But there will be satisfac- 
tion. for all of us who provide stories for 
boys—in print or in speech—that we have not 
left unsown the seed that may take root and 
grow and eventually produce fruit that will 
Pia somebody, sometime—The American 
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MISS HATTIE B.- SWINEFORD. 





T HIS argument, so apparent in viewing 

external objects, is too often forgot- 
ten when examining a subject with the 
mental eye. Persons are too apt to set up 
their own opinions as the stand-point from 
which others are to take observation, with- 
out affording to each the same privilege. 
This is seen in church and state, in society 
and the world; it is the cause of one-half 
the national and political disturbances of 
the day. Narrow-minded people view sub- 
jects through as narrow a medium as their 
own illiberal minds; their reason is dwarfed 
by partial knowledge, and their judgment 
is biased by self-interest, yet they are un- 
charitable enough to measure every one by 
the standard of excellence which they have 
erected; to value things according to their 
own estimate. 

Such persons have existed in every age, 
in every country, and being the majority, 
they, in a great measure, control the opin- 
ion of the world. The cause of education 
has suffered not a little at their hands. The 
progress of learning though sure, has been, 
slow and difficult; now through deep, dark 
valleys of doubt and superstition, then over 
mountains of obstacles raised by ignorance 
and prejudice. Ever since Columbus 
pleaded in vain his cause at the Spanish 
Court have the lovers of learning been 
pleading the cause of éducation. 

Looking back we see that great strides 
have been taken by these advocates of 
knowledge. Overstepping the barriers of 
each succeeding generation, they have at 
length attained a position from which they 
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can now look down upon previous hinder- 
ances. But even at this eminence they are 
frequently assailed by the shafts of malice, 
hurled by those who, from their standpoint, 
can discover only defects of their own cre- 
ation. “The spread of knowledge super- 
induces an increase of crime ”—*“ Search- 
ing into the hidden resources of nature en- 
genders skepticism”—‘ The expense in- 
curred by sending out exploring expedi- 
tions”—are only some of the darts which 
have been leveled at the luminous target— 
Wisdom. Our great system of American 
education has, through much tribulation, 
attained a position which may well com- 
pare with any in the world. The first ef- 
forts put forth for the achievement of so 
grand a scheme were feeble indeed, but by 
the untiring zeal of the wise and good the 
progress has been unparalleled, and now 
we experience the happy influence of so 
worthy a cause that is yet by no means 
what it must become. 

May we not hope that the time will soon 
come when the subject of education will 
be viewed from the only true standpoint, 
when all will_approve the sentiment of the 
divinely inspired writer: “That our sons 
may grow up as the young plants, and that 
our daughters may be as the polished cor- 
ners of the temple.” 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 





HE name of Florence Nightingale is 
one of which England does well to be 
proud. To her the women of our own 
country also owe more than they know. 
Her work in the hospitals at Scutari, dur- 
ing the Crimean war, furnished precedent 
and example for many during our late war, 
who, but for such precedent, might never 
have found courage to leave their own 
homes and firesides, and brave the hard- 
ships and perils of field and camp hospitals; 
and the spirit thus evoked has, more than 
any other agency, broken the bonds of 
prejudice and custom, in which woman was 
held, and opened to her numberless avenues 
of enterprise and industry, before unthought 
of. The following letter, addressed origi- 
nally to Dr. Lemuel Moss, Secretary of 
the U. S. Christian Commission in our Civil 
War, claims a portion of that regard which 
we so freely accord to its author, and will 
have its suggestive lesson for many a 
reader. 


Lonpon, Sept. 13, 1866. 
My Dear Sir:—I could not do what you ask 
me to do in your kind letter of July 12th, viz.: 
give you information about my own life; 
though, if I could, it would be to show how a 
woman of ordinary ability has been led by 
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God, by strange and unaccustomed paths, to 
do in His service what He did in her. And 
if I could tell you all, you would see how God 
has done all and I nothing. I have worked 
hard, very hard; that is all; and I have never 
refused God anything; though, being natu- 
rally a very shy person, most of my life has 
been very distasteful to me. I have no pecu- 
liar gifts; and I can honestly assure any young 
lady that if she will but try to walk she will 
soon be able to run the appointed course! But 
then she must first learn to walk, and even 
when she runs she must run with patience. 
Most people don’t even try to walk. 

I would say to young ladies who are called 
to any peculiar vocation, qualify yourselves 
for it as a man does for his work. Don’t think 
you can undertake it otherwise. A man of the 
greatest natural aptitude does not fancy that 
he can be professor of Greek, unless he has 
studied Greek for years. And, again, if you 
are called to do a man’s work, don’t exact a 
woman’s privileges—the privileges of inaccu- 
racy, of weakness, of the muddle-head. Sub- 
mit yourselves to the rules of business as men 
do, by which alone you can make God’s busi- 
ness succeed. For He has never said that He 
will give His success and His blessings to in- 
efficiency, to sketchy and unfinished work. 

To all women I would say: Look upon your 
work, whether it be an accustomed or unac- 
customed work, as a trust confided to you. 
This will keep you alike from discourage- 
ment and presumption, from idleness and from 
overtaxing of yourself. Where God leads the 
way, He has bound Himself to help you to go 
the way. 

I have now been nine years a prisoner to 
my room from illness and overwhelmed with 
business. Had I more faith, more of the faith 
I profess, I should not say overwhelmed; for 
it is all business sent me by God—and I am 
really thankful to Him, though my sorrows 
have been deep and many, that He still enables 
me to do His business. This must be my ex- 
— for not having answered your questions 

ore. 

Nothing, with the approval of my own judg- 
ment, has been made public, or I would send 
it to you. I have a strong objection to send- 
ing my own likeness, for the same reason. 
Of some of the most valuable work the world 
has seen we know not the author. We only 
know that God is the author of all. I do not 
urge this scruple upon others; but it is a deep- 
seated religious scruple in myself. I do not 
wish my name to remain, nor my likeness. 
That God alone should be remembered, I wish. 

If I could really give the lesson of my life 
to my countrywomen and yours—indeed, I 
would fain look upon us as all one nation— 
the lesson of my mistakes, as well as of the 
rest, I would. But for this there is no time. 
I would only say: Work—work in silence at 
first—in silence for years. It will not be time 
wasted. Perhaps, in all your life, it will be 
the time you will afterward find to have been 
best spent. And it is very certain that with- 
out it you will be no worker; you will not 
produce one perfect work, but only failure in 
the service of God. 
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Pray, believe me, my dear sir, with great 
truth, ever your faithful servant, 
FLoRENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
P. S. Have you ever read Baker’s Sources 
of the Nile, where he says he was more like a 
donkey than an explorer? That is much my 
case. I believe it is that of all who have to 
do any unusual work. And I would especially 
guard young ladies from fancying themselves 
like lady superiors, with an obsequious follow- 
ing of disciples, if they undertake any great or 
good work. F. N. 
_——os_—_—__ 


TAPS. 


BY F. W. BURROWS. 


iy a book of personal letters and me- 
morials printed for circulation among 
his friends, Oliver W. Norton, a veteran 
of the Civil War who at the beginning of 
his military career was brigade bugler to 
Gen. Daniel Butterfield’s command, in- 
cluded a bit of historical information that 


.is of too wide an interest to be allowed to 


remain in such comparative obscurity. 
Gen. Butterfield had ability as a musi- 
cian in addition to his ability as an army 


organizer; he especially delighted in the 


invention of bugle calls. Perhaps the most 
interesting as well as the most beautiful of 
these calls is taps, which, according to the 
authoritative story of the general’s bugler, 
came into existence in the following man- 
ner. 

In the month of July, 1862, the Army of 
the Potomac rested in camp at Harrison’s 
Landing, a point on the James River in 
Virginia. It was immediately after the 
seven days of fighting before Richmond. 
The losses had been heavy, and the army 
was recruiting its strength after the long 
struggle. Day and night the long, wind- 
ing valley and the hills on either side 
echoed to the bugle calls that marked the 
rhythm of the camp life. The scene was 
more of peace than war, in spite of mili- 
tary duties and trappitigs; the many vacant 
places in the ranks, to which the new army 
had not yet become accustomed, and the 
sobering sense of a long-impending strug- 
gle that was born of the early reverses 
from which they had just suffered, put the 
soldiers at the close of each day into a 
state of meditation not untouched with 
sadness. 

The old order for “lights out,” which 
had been inherited from the earliest West 
Point memories, sounded a discordant and 
unsuitable note to the sensitive, musical 
ear of the general. 

He immediately began turning over in 
his mind such musical phrases as seemed 
to him to convey the suggestion of the 





peace and quiet of the camp—of rest after 
labor. Perhaps the spirit of the hour in 
which that immortal musical phrase was 
born might be more perfectly expressed as 
a sense of pause—something related to the 
words of Shelley: 

All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 

That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause. 


Having settled upon a combination of 
notes that seemed to him to be in tune with 
the sentiment of a sleeping camp of sol- 
diers, he summoned his bugler, Norton, and 
began to teach him the new call, whistling 
the notes over many times, and correcting 
their time and phrasing. At last, satisfied 
with the result, he jotted the notes down 
with a pencil on the back of an old en- 
velope. 

That same night Butterfield’s own bri- 
gade were the first to listen to the lingering 
refrain of the new call, and the next morn- 
ing the buglers of other camps near by— 
for its music had carried far among the 
hills—began to inquire as to its meaning 
and to ask permission to learn it. Wher- 
ever it was heard it arrested immediate at- 
tention and lingered im the memory. It 
passed from army corps to army corps with 
great rapidity, and was finally substituted 
by general order for the old “lights out” 
call and printed in the army regulations. 

Its use in the military burial service, both 
by veterans of the war and by the United 
States regular army, has added greatly to 
the tenderness of its associations. There 
are few musical phrases in the world held 
in deeper reverence; its sounding to-day 
will hush the noisiest and most boisterous 
throng.—Youth’s Companion. 


THE TEACHER’S MISSION. 








BY W. H. CURTIS. 


WE are gradually dropping the good 
old Anglo-Saxon words and substi- 
tuting the high-sounding Latin and Greek 
derivatives. When speaking of teachers 
as a class we are now getting to call them 
“educators,” as if there was any name 
more honorable, comprehending more of 
power and usefulness, than that of 
“teacher!” Why should we not retain 
familiar terms when they answer our pur- 
pose equally well? But to our subject. 
We hold the teacher’s mission to be the 
calling out, directing and strengthening of 
the intellect; it is making pupils think, 
search, and find out for themselves; it is 
leading them sometimes to evolve original 
ideas, if possible, rather than always to fill 
their minds with the thoughts of others; 
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it is helping them to do something for 
themselves, instead of having it always 
done for them. 

The teacher should never solve a prob- 
lem for pupils which they can solve them- 
selves with reasonable effort; and, when he 
aids them, it should be just enough to point 
the way. Thus he will call forth their 
energies and given them confidence in their 
own abilities. This kind of training de- 
velops self-reliance—a quality more needed 
than any other in the experiences of active 
life. Teachers very often aid their pupils 
too much, and tell them many things which 
study would enable them to learn unaided. 
True, it is frequently quicker and easier to 
give them information at once than to lead 
them to recall and apply principles; yet, it 
is these which it should be our chief aim to 
fix in their minds, that their progress may 
be genuine and thorough. The attainments 
earned by faithful application are usually 
most solid and permanent, while those ac- 
quired by easier methods are often super- 
ficial and transitory. 

We are not to pour knowledge into the 
minds of pupils, but to place it within their 
reach, and stimulate and guide their efforts 
in acquiring it for themselves. This is true 
education. This is the mission of the 
teacher; and, surely, it is a glorious one to 
rouse the youthful intellect, to lead it out 
of the valley of indolence, from amid the 
shadows of ignorance, up the pathway of 
persevering labor, to the highlands of suc- 
cessful achievement! What calling can be 
higher, what title can be nobler, than that 
of teacher? 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S STORY. 





boar eg I taught a district school, said 

he, I adopted as a principle to give 
as few rules to my scholars as possible. I 
had, however, one standing rule, which 
was, “ Strive under all crcumstances, to do 
right,” and the text of right under all cir- 
cumstances, was the golden rule, “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” If an offense was committed, it 
was my invariable practice to ask, “ Was 
it right?” “Was it as you would be done 
by?” 

All my experience and observation have 
convinced me that no act of a pupil ought 
to be regarded as an offense, unless it be 
such when measured by the standard of the 
golden rule. During the last year of my 
teaching, the only tests I ever applied to an 
act of which it was necessary to judge 
were those of the above questions. By 
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this course I gained many important ad- 
vantages. 

In the first place, the plea, “ You have 
not made any rule against it,” which, for 
a long time was a terrible burden to me, 
lost all its power. 

In the second place, by keeping con- 
stantly before the scholars, as a standard 
of action, the single test of right and 
wrong, as one which they were to apply 
for themselves, I was enabled to cultivate 
in them a deep feeling of personal respon- 
sibility. 

In the third place, I got a stronger hold 
on their feelings, and acquired a new 
power of cultivating and directing them. 

In the fourth place I had the satisfaction 
of seeing them become more truthful, 
honest, trustworthy, and manly in their 
intercourse with me, wth their friends and 
with one another. 

Once, however, I was sadly puzzled by 
an application of the principle by one of 
my scholars. George Jones was a large 
boy, who partly through a false feeling of 
honor and partly from a feeling of stub- 
bornness, refused to give me some infor- 
mation. The circumstances were these. 

A scholar had played some trick which 
interrupted the exercises. As was my cus- 
tom, I called on the one who had done the 
mischief to come forward. As no one 
started, I repeated the request, but with no 
success. Finding that the culprit would 
not confess his guilt, I asked George if he 
knew who committed the offense. 

“T did not do it,’ was the reply. 

“But do you know who did?” 

“Wes sit,” 

“Who was it?” 

“T do not wish to tell.” 

“But you must tell. It is my duty to ask 
and yours to answer me.” : 

“T cannot do it,” said George firmly. 

“Then you must stop with me after 
school.” 

He stopped as requested, but nothing 
which I could urge would induce him to 
reveal anything. At last, out of patience 
with what I believed to be the obstinacy of 
the boy, I said, ; 

“Well, George, I have borne with you 
as long as I can, and you must either tell 
me or be punished.” 

With a triumphant look, as though con- 
scious that he had the better of me by an 
application of my favorite rule, he replied, 
“TI can’t tell you, because it would not be 
right. The boy would not like to have me 
tell of him, and I’ll do as I’d be done by.” 

A few years earlier I should have deemed 
a reply thus given me an insult, and should 
have resented it accordingly; but experi- 
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ence and reflection had taught me the folly 
of this, and one of the most important ap- 
plications of my oft-quoted rule was—to 
judge of the nature of others as I would 
have them judge of mine. Yet, for the 
moment I was staggered. His plea was 
plausible; he might be honest in making it. 
I did not see in what respect it was fal- 
lacious. I felt that it would not do to re- 
treat from my position, and suffer the of- 
fender to escape; and yet that I should do 
a great injustice by compelling a boy to do 
a thing if he really believed it to be wrong. 

After a little pause I said, “ Well, George, 
I do not wish you to do anything which is 
wrong or which conflicts with your golden 
tule. We will leave this for to-night, and 
perhaps you will alter your mind before 
to-morrow.” 

I saw him privately before school, and 
found him more firm in his refusal than 
ever. After the devotional exercises of 
the morning, I began to question the schol- 
ars, aS was my wont, on various points of 
duty, and gradually led the conversation to 
the golden rule. 

“Who,” I asked, “are the persons to 
whom, as the members of this school, you 
‘ought to do as you would be done by? 
Your parents, who support and send you 
here; your schoolmates, who are engaged 
in the same work with yourselves; the citi- 
zens of the town who by taxing them- 
selves, raise money to pay the expenses of 
this school; the school committee, who take 
so great an interest in your welfare; your 
teacher; or the scholar who carelessly or 
willfully commits some offense against good 
order ? 

A hearty “ Yes” was responded to every 
question except the last, at which they were 
silent. 

Then, addressing George, I said, “ Yes- 
terday I asked you who had committed a 
certain offense. You refused to tell me, 
because you thought it would not be doing 
as you would be done by. I now wish you 
to reconsider the subject. On one side are 
your parents, your schoolmates, the citizens 
of this town, the school committee, and 
your teacher, all deeply interested in every- 
thing affecting the prosperity of this school. 
On the other side is the boy who, by this 
act, has shown himself ready to injure all 
these. To which party will you do as you 
would be done by?” 

After a moment’s pause he said, “To the 
first; it was William Brown who did it.” 

My triumph, or rather the triumph of 
principle, was complete; and the lesson was 
as deeply felt by the other members of the 
school as by him for whom it was specially 
designed. 
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A ie Have you ever thought, oh 
patient teachers, of the potency of 
this little word? Have you reviewed the 
history of important discoveries in science, 
and recapitulated the most notable inven- 
tions of a century, and traced the sympathy 
between the mind of the discoverer or in- 
ventor and the little word wHy? In short, 
have you in hours of thought attempted to 
grasp conception of the leverage power by 
which this word has upheaved mighty axi- 
oms and truths, and left them scattered 
along the course of time, evidences of the 
force of query, searchingly applied? 

In the brain of Watt, it became the force 
by which his understanding compared the 
power of steam, and gave to the world a 
discovery whose benefits to-day cannot be 
computed or calculated. As a tenacious 
accompaniment of thought, it gave us the 
Newtonian theory of gravitation. In the 
the mental solidity of a Franklin it im- 
bedded itself, and along the cord of experi- 
ment flashed the lightning, subservient to 
the will of man, and the impossibility of 
the eighteenth century became the actuality 
of the nineteenth, in girdling the earth in 
forty minutes. 

Before its power sophistry stands un- 
masked. Superstition, with its terrors of 
imagination, is forced to shelter itself in 
barbaric ignorance. New theories spring 
into existence under its pertinence, and 
those false in creation fall into distorted 
fragments as the little word challenges 
their strength. The cynic Diogenes carried 
his lamp with which to discover an honest 
man; without cynicism, intelligence carries 
the word wHy, to test the crude ideas of 
humanity, and separate the grain of reason 
from the chaff of idle verbiage and false 
creations of the mind. 

Yet not in the higher powers alone are 
the attributes of the word found. Equally 
impressive is it when we find it upon the 
lisping lips of children, as they reach out 
into the mists before them to grasp reason, 
and grasping it feel the first dawning con- 
sciousness of mental power. It is here that 
we would weigh down the attention of 
teachers, and ask them to think of what 
significance the word bears as it falls from 
the lips of inquiring youth. It is facing 
this little interrogative that the teacher can 
best prove his powers as a teacher. 

His words in answer cut upon the im- 
pressible nature of the child as the stylus 
cut upon the waxen tablets of the Romans. 
Too often the teacher ascribes to precocity 
that which is really the initial development 
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of the mind. Too often impatience arbi- 
trarily closes the avenue of approach to 
inquiry, which rightly fostered would nur- 
ture a strength of thought, lessening rather 
than increasing the teacher’s labor. Too 
often equivocation or thoughtless explana- 
tion impresses false reasoning upon the 
child that remains uncorrected for many 
years. 

The Socratic philosophy teaches the 
power of interrogatories; the true philos- 
ophy of teaching embraces the answering 
of a pupil’s interrogatories with clearness, 
and in language and ideas adapted to easy 
conception. Let it be the province of the 
teacher to think of the power of this word 
when it spontaneously springs to the lips of 
the youth whose mind sees the effect and 
prompts a query for the cause. Little by 
little you will then shape and fashion the 
minds under your control, and vivify them 
with a superior intelligence. Memory, in- 
stead of being the sole faculty called into 
use, will be sustained by the intellect. The 
mind will expand to a fullness, and what is 
once taught will be taught well and last- 
ingly. The dull, dry parrot recitations, the 
bane of a school boy’s life, will disappear, 
and a warmth of intellectual life pervade 
the school room, an honor and credit alike 
to both teacher and pupil. 









COUNSEL FOR TEACHERS. 
BY BISHOP DOANE. 


OST children are tender in their na- 
ture. It is often the petulance and 
impatience of parents that harden them; 
and teachers too often complete, by cap- 
tiousness, what parents have begun. A 
child is a tender thing. It should be pre- 
sumed, with children, that they tell the 
truth. To suggest that they do not, is to 
tempt them to lie. 

From want of sympathy with children, 
much power with them is lost. You trav- 
erse a different plane from theirs, and 
never meet. 

That is good which is said of Agricola 
by Tacitus, “Scire omnia, non exsequi;” 
he saw everything, but did not let on. This 
is great art in managing children. 

Teachers underestimate their influence 
with children. In this way, they commonly 
lose much of it. A child is instinctively 
disposed to look up to a teacher with rev- 
erence. Inconsistencies weaken this; by 
unfaithfulness it is lost. 

Everything is great where there are chil- 
dren—a word, a gesture, a look. All tell. 
Nothing is more incumbent on teachers 
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than perfect punctuality. None are so 
severe, in their construction of uncertainty 
in teachers, as those who take advantage 
of it. Manner is much with all, but most 
with teachers. Children live with them 
several years. They catch their ways. 
Postures, changes of countenance, tone of 
voice, minute matters, are taken and trans- 
mitted, and go down through generations. 
Teachers should think of these things. 
Carelessness in dress, carelessness in car- 
riage, are all noticed, often imitated, al- 
ways ridiculed. Teachers should have no 
tricks, 

There is great need of prayer for teach- 
ers. Parents should pray for them. Their 
scholars should pray for them. They 
should pray for themselves and for their 
scholars. Tihat is well for them to do, 
which the Son of Sirach says of physi- 
cians: “ They shall also pray unto the Lord 
that He would prosper that which they give 
for ease and remedy to prolong life.” 
When teachers lament small progress with 
their children, may it not be, as St. James 
saith, “Ye have not, because ye ask not?” 
Pastors and teachers, beyond all others, 
should be “instant in prayer.” 

Few things are so important in life as 
a just estimate of the value of time. Every- 
thing in a course of education should pro- 
mote its attainment. It will be learned or 
unlearned, practically, every day. If a 
teacher is in his place at the minute; if he 
has the scholar in his place; if he has all 
the instruments and apparatus ready, down 
to the chalk, the pointer, and the black- 
board wiper; if he goes steadily on, without 
interval or hesitation; if he excludes all 
other topics but the one before him; if he 
uses his time up to the last moment—such 
a one is teaching the true value of time as 
no sermon can teach it. 

Gossip is the besetting sin of some good 
teachers. The thread of their association 
is slack-twisted. It is apropos to every 
thing. Gossiping should be banished from 
every recitation room. 

Nothing can be more radically wrong, in 
education, than the attempt at false appear- 
ances. It rots the heart of children, and 
makes them chronic hypocrites; and it fails 
of its immediate end. The children know 
and tell it. The teacher who has crammed 
his scholars for an examination—assigning 
this proposition to one, and that passage in 
an author to another—is like the silly bird 
that hides its head, and thinks it is not 
seen. 

In all good teaching “multum, non mul- 
ta” is the rule—not many things, but much. 
Teachers must not lose courage at slow 
progress. The best things come little by 
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little. Teachers that are teachers cannot 
be paid. Alexander’s conquests would have 
been no compensation for Aristotle’s in- 
struction. Their name is written in heaven. 
Irony, sarcasm, and the like, should never 
be employed with children. They only 
irritate. Oil softens better than vinegar. 

Teachers err by giving too long lessons 
at first. If necessary, occupy the whole 
hour with a single sentence or a single rule. 
The next hour you can take two or three. 
Let nothing be passed that is not mastered. 
It will seem slow at first; afterwards it will 
be fast. “ Festina lente.” 

There are teachers who say the lessons 
for their pupils. They learn the trick of it, 
and lean on it. They have but to hesitate, 
and the master gives the word. It is partly 
from impatience in the teacher, partly from 
over-easiness. Such a master will spoil the 
best scholars. It is the office of a teacher 
to help his scholars, not to do their work. 

To be a teacher may be either an odious 
or the most delightful occupation. It is 
the heart that makes the difference. The 
years that Jacob served for Rachel seemed 
but few to him. The reason was—he loved 


_—— 


JOHNNY STUDIES BOTANY. 





BY ADAM STWIN. 


OHNNY is an imitative little fellow. 
Whenever he sees any one doing any- 
thing, he is very apt to want to do it too. 
He came the other day to my summer study- 
room—in the hay barn on the hill, where 
the air is always fresh and cool—and found 
me busy with a lot of plants that I had 
gathered in the woods that morning. He 
looked on curiously for a little while, then 
asked what I was doing that for. 

“Doing what?” 

“Why, picking all those weeds to pieces 
and putting them away in those big books.” 

“T’m afraid you haven’t been looking 
sharp,” I replied. “I don’t put away those 
I pick to pieces.” 

Johnny was still again for two or three 
minutes, then he broke out with, “ What 
do you pick them to pieces for?” 

I told him they were plants that were 
new to me, and I was studying them to 
learn what they were like and what their 
relations were. 

“Relations! Do plants have relations?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“That’s queer! And is that the way you 
learn so much about them?” Johnny asked. 

“ Chiefly.” 

“T wish I could do that,” he said, after 
another period of silent watching. 





“So you can.” 

“When?” 

“Any time; now, if you want.” 

“Will you show me how?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“Right away?” 

“Right away.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, after waiting 
awhile, “I’m ready.” 

“So am I.” 

“But I don’t know what to do,” said 
Johnny. 

“You must get your plants first,” said I. 

“Where?” 

“ Anywhere—out in the garden, if you 
like.” 

Johnny ran to the garden and was soon 
back again with his hand full of leaves and 
stems. 

“Will these do?” he asked. 

“Suppose you wanted to study animals, 
and I should give you the ear of a dog, the 
tail of a cat, the foot of a hen, a cow’s 
horn, and a piece of sheepskin to begin 
with; do you think they would help you 
much ?” 

Johnny laughed at the idea of such a 
funny mess, and said he thought a whole 
dog would be better. 

“A good deal better,” said I: “And a 
whole plant would be better than all these 
pieces.” 

“Can’t you tell me what their names are 
from the pieces?” 

“T could,” I replied, “but names are not 
what you are to study. You are to study 
plants.” 

“Of course,” said Johnny, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“T will go with you,” I said, “and show 
you how to get something to study.” 

When we reached the garden, I stooped 
to dig up a weed that few boys in the coun- 
try do not know something about—purslain, 
or, as it is commonly called pusley. 

“What is the use of taking that?” in- 
quired Johnny. “Everybody knows what 
that is.” 

“We'll take it, for all that,” I said; 
“perhaps we may learn something about it 
that you never noticed before.” 

“That’s catnip,” said Johnny, as I began 
to dig up another plant that stood near the 
first. “You aren’t a-going to take that, 
are you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Cause,” said Johnny, “I’ve known cat- 
nip ever since I can remember.” 

“ Shut your eyes,” said I. “Now tell me 
what kind of a stalk catnip has.” 
~ “Why,” said Johnny, hesitating—“ it’s 
just like any other stalk.” 

“Like pusley?” 
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“No; pusley hasn’t any stalk; it just 
sprawls on the ground.” 

“Like mullein stalk?” 

“No,” said Johnny; “not like that.” 

“Like corn-stalk or thistle?” 

“Not like them either,” said Johnny. 
“Tt’s like——I guess I don’t remember ex- 
actly what it is like.” 

“So you don’t know catnip as well as 
you thought,” said I. 

“These two will be enough to begin 
with,” I continued. “Study them care- 
fully, and when I have finished with my 
plants I will come to see how you get on.” 

Johnny soon tired of studying by him- 
self, or maybe he did not find very much to 
learn; at any rate it was but a little while 
before he stood at my table, plants in hand. 

“Well,” said I, as I put away my work, 
“what have you discovered?” 

“Catnip-stalk is square,” said the bot- 
anist. 

“Good,” said I; “anything more?” 

“Tt smells,” said Johnny. . 

“What like?” 

“ Like—like catnip-tea.” 

“Very like, indeed,” said I. “What else 
have you learned?” - 

Johnny hesitated. ; 

“Is the pusley stem anything like cat- 
nip?” 

«Do you’ call those stems, when they 
don’t stand up?” was Johnny’s reply. 

“Yes, those are stems.” 

“They're round,” said Johnny, “and 
smooth. Catnip is fuzzy a little, and the 
stems are straight.” 

“ Anything more?” ; 

“The leaves are bigger than pusley 
leaves, and thinner and softer,” said 
Johnny, comparing them. 

“We haven't finished with the stalk yet,” 
I said. 

“Can you tell me anything more about 
it?” 

“That’s all I know,” said Johnny. 

“How about the color?” 

“Tt’s green.” 

“Is the pusley-stem green?” 

“Some of it, and some of it’s almost 
white, and some is almost red; queer, isn’t 
it?” He went on, spreading the plant out 
as it grew in the garden. “The under side 
of the stems is pale, and the upper side is 
red—tanned, I guess, in the sun.” 

“Tt looks like it,” I said; “what is the 
color inside?” 

“ Shall I break it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Johnny bent the pusley-stem with both 
hands, and to his great surprise it snapped 
short off. 
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“Oh!” he cried,. “how brittle it is; I 
didn’t think it would break so sudden.” 

“Try the catnip-stem.” 

“Tt won’t break,” said Johnny. 

“Cut it with my knife.” 

“It’s tough,” said Johnny, “and woody 
and hollow. The stalk is square but the 
hole is round.” 

I took the knife, cut the stem across at a 
joint, and said: “I don’t see any hole here.” 

Johnny was puzzled. “See,” I said, 
splitting the stalk lengthwise, “the hollow 
is closed up at the joints where the branches 
begin.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought of that,” said 
Johnny. “What a lot of things there is to 
learn about one stem.” 

“We've scarcely made a beginning yet,” 
I said. “ But before we go farther, let us 
recall what we have already found out. 

“The catnip stalk is square; stands up 
straight; has a strong odor; is slightly 
fuzzy; is green; is rough and woody; will 
not break easily; is hollow, except at the 
joints; and—” 

“That’s all I can think of,” said Johnny. 

“And the pusley-stem is round; lies flat 
on the ground; is smooth; brittle; pale 
green below, and red on top; solid— Are 
you sure of that?” 

Johnny split a pusley stem its whole 
length, and said there was no sign of a hole 
in it, adding, meditatively, a moment after: 
“Tt takes a great deal of study to find out 
all about a plant, don’t it? if it is a weed.” 

“A very great deal,” I said. 

‘ I think I know all about these, now,” 
said he. 

“Oh, no!” said I, “not nearly. You 
havn’t learned anything about the roots yet, 
nor the branches, nor how they grow, nor 
about the flowers, nor the seeds, nor when 
they come up in the spring, nor when they 
die in the fall, nor what things eat them, 
nor what they are good for, nor what their 
relations are, nor—” “TI’ll never be able to 
learn all that!” cried Johnny, fairly fright- 
ened by the magnitude of the task he had 
undertaken. “And there is such a lot of 
plants!” 

“Tt would be a terrible task, indeed,” I 
replied, “if you would have to learn it all 
at once. But you haven’t. Just keep your 
eyes open, and take notice of the different 
plants you see, and you will get better and 
better acquainted with them every year. 
The older you grow the faster you will 
learn, and the more you will enjoy it. In 
a few years it will be pleasanter than play 
to you.” 

“T hope so,” said Johnny, resolutely; “ if 
I’ve got to learn them all. I'll try, any- 
how.” 
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EDUCATIONAL VENEERING. 





b flageremerrgy te is a great art. It makes 
things “go so much farther,” and 
there is nothing an economiist likes so much 
as to make things hold out. Our ancestors 
were so foolish as to build solid mahogany 
tables, bureaus and sideboards. We know 
better. We have found out that a piece of 
wood a sixteenth of an inch thick will trans- 
form the commonest wood into mahogany 
or rosewood. And so the honest old tables 
and sideboards have given place to the 
sleek veneered ones, which look just as 
well. . 

A monument should be built to the man 
who discovered thiis wonderful art, for its 
applications are so numerous. The crock- 
ery men sell imitation china; they have 
learned the art of veneering. The rogue 
veneers himself with the dress and manners 
of a gentleman. The cook veneers her 
dishes. The shaky broker veneers his 
credit by keeping up appearances. The 
parson, alas! sometimes veneers his sermon 
with thin layers of learning. The doctor 
veneers his conversation with sounding 
phrases. The politician veneers his thiev- 
ing by thin patriotism. The fortune-hunter 
veneers his cupidity with professions of 
love. What a wonderful art it is! How 
badly we should feel if the veneering were 
taken off and all our purposes, acquire- 
ments and pretensions appeared the naked 
pine and poplar which they are. 

But when it comes to education, we wish 
veneering had never been invented. And 
now that George and Maria are about to 
begin school, let us enter our protest against 
veneering establishments. There are schools 
for boys and hundreds of schools for girls, 
where the whole business transacted is the 
putting on of a thin layer of outward ap- 
pearances. Everything is taught from a 
compend. History is boiled down to a 
strong decoction of facts and dates, and 
Ann Matilda is required to swallow it. 
“There were five thousand on one side, 
commanded by Gen. Brown. There were 
seven thousand on the other, commanded 
by General Smith. General Smith was sur- 
prised on Sunday morning, sand driven 
back with a loss of five hundred men and 
three pieces of artillery.” This Ann Ma- 
tilda, and Ann Matilda’s parents, and Ann 
Matilda’s friends fondly believe is history. 
It is paid for history, and labelled history, 
and must be history. But whatever there 
is of philosophy, of poetry, of culture, of 
mental discipline in history is gone. This 


desiccated extract has no nourishment 
whatever. 


Of the peculiarities of race, of 
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the domestic life, of the underlying causes 
of history, Ann Matilda learns nothing. 
She has swallowed a register, a gazetteer, 
but not a history. But she has passed her 
examination and “graduated.” Her edu- 
cation is all right. It has the seal of the 
proper authorities on it, and she can go in 
peace. 

English literature is worse taught than 
history. It is a thing that cannot be learned 
from a compend. The very essence of the 
highest culture for people who speak the 
English language is in English literature. 
But no one can learn English literature at 
second-hand. A good thorough knowledge 
of the authors themselves in their works is 
the only road to this culture. And all 
short-cuts are delusions, but they are helps. 

The great mistake in the education of 
girls, and for that matter of boys, is that 
they master nothing. A little here and a 
little there is the plan. The object seems 
to be to enable the pupil to give a long 
catalogue of things studied. And for this 
charlatanism the parents who demand it 
are chiefly responsible. There are schools 
which are thorough. It is not for us to 
point them out, but for parents to be sure 
that they are not caught with the chaff of 
an empty pretense. In education, veneer- 
ing will peel off—Hearth and Home. 





“THE MORNING BREAKETH.” 


S the departing sun casts his lingering 
rays over the face of nature, the last 
“good-night” is spoken and in an ancient 
looking building, dignified by the title of 
school-house; a teacher slowly closes the 
open desk, and with the accustomed force 
of habit bars the heavy shutters, turns the 
key in the door, and free for a time from 
the odor of musty books, and the sight of 
long columns of figures, out into God’s 
blessed air and sunlight thoughtfully wends 
her way home. Up the rugged hill and 
across the valley her steps proceed, while 
over her mind floods of enquiring thought 
are rapidly rushing. What have I done 
to-day? Have I chased away the mists of 
doubt from any mental vision? Have I 
made one lasting impression upon any 
young mind? Have I inspired one nobler, 
loftier thought? Have I awakened a de- 
sire for better things in one aspiring soul? 
and am I entitled to the reward of the 
“good and faithful servant?” Or, on the 
contrary, have I wounded some little, timid, 
shrinking heart, by a sharp reproof for ap- 
parent negligence? checked some honest 
enquiry for knowledge, by my own assumed 
superiority? driven back dwarfed and crip- 
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pled one thought which, if encouraged and 
expanded by my instruction, might in the 
future have borne rich fruit? 

As day succeeds day, and night closes 
upon our labors, do such thoughts ever 
arise to us? To each of us life is varied 
with alternate shade and sunshine; trials, 
annoyances and disappointments, each have 
their allotted time and place, throwing over 
us, at times, the sombre mantle of night, 
and shutting out every ray of light from 
our souls, causing us to exclaim, “ Will the 
day ever dawn again?” 

But after these long days has not each of 
us sought, in “nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep,” to banish the dark vision? 
and in another world sweet fancies fill the 
resting hours. Now, when the vital powers 
renew their strength, we are aroused by 
the beams of a distant orb chasing away 
the shades of night, and casting golden rays 
over valley and mountain. Catching the 
inspiring influence of its radiance, we feel 
the wasted strength renewed, and involun- 
tarily exclaim, “Lo! the morning break- 
eth.” Yes, after every night, however 
dark, anon will come the morning. 

How often, out on the broad ocean, the 
mariner watches, with throbbing heart, the 
fearful clouds that portend the coming 
gale. He strengthens his vessel and waits, 
prayerfully we trust, until its force is spent. 
The blackness of night is around him, and 
he intently gazes into the east for one trace 
of the coming day. It comes at last, slowly 
dispersing the dark mists, the danger is 
past, and he joyfully exclaims, “The morn- 
ing breaketh!” 

The merchant, buffeting the rise and fall 
of mercantile ventures, with pictures of 
bills to be cancelled, notes to be redeemed 
and credit to be obtained, while his honor 
is just balancing in the scale, finds the 
darkness enveloping him. He is almost 
ready to sink, when a friend (sent by a 
Power that knew his need), aids him and 
his credit is saved, and in gratitude he 
whispers to the Throne on high, “ For me 
the morning breaketh! ” 

Such, I trust, will be our reward, fellow- 
teachers, when we turn weary, almost 
heartsick, from our field of labor, feeling 
that we have accomplished apparently 
nothing. But will we not find that on some 
fertile soil the seed we have sown has 
grown and blossomed? Is there not now, 
from the seed we have scattered, a flower- 
ing for the spring-time? Is not the morn- 
ing dawning in our schoolrooms? in our 
county? in our state? 

From our own fair land, to ignorant 
Spain, despotic Russia, and heathen China 
the mists of ignorance and superstition are 
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being gradually dispersed, by the sun of 
liberty and intelligence. Are not the teach- 
ings of those who have labored as we are 
laboring, even now advancing the cause of 
justice and morality? Is not the tree of 
education extending far and wide its 
branches and bearing fruit for the reaper? 

Are not cultivated minds striving to in- 
crease virtue and set a ban upon vice? Are 
not the teachers of our land rearing the 
young mind to love the good and hate the 
vile? Are not some of the dark features 
of sin yielding to the fairer ones of moral 
rectitude? Lord Brougham says, “I trust 
more to the schoolmaster, armed with his 
primer, than I do to the soldier in full 
military array, for upholding and extend- 
ing the liberties of our country.” 

We are only stewards of the talents com- 
mitted to us, and it rests with us whether 
we bury them in the earth or strengthen 
and increase them by use, so that in the 
advancement of Christian knowledge and 
virtue we may exclaim, with joy, “The 
morning indeed breaketh! ” 

And when the life which we are so 
earnestly striving to make useful, is pass- 
ing into the shrouded mists of the dark 
valley, we may awake to find that we shall 
need no more light, either of the sun or 
moon, but that the breaking of the morn- 
ing has ended in one long, perfect day. 


THE CHEERFUL VOICE. 


T HE comfort and happiness of home 

and home intercourse, let us here say, 
depend very much upon the kindly and af- 
fectionate training of the voice. Trouble, 
care and vexation will and must, of course, 
come; but let them not creep into our 
voices. Let only our kindly and happier 
feelings be vocal in our homes. Let them 
be so, if for no other reason, for the little 
children’s sake. Those sensitive little be- 
ings are exceedingly susceptible to the 
tones. Let us have consideration for them. 
They hear so much that we have forgotten 
to hear; for, as we advance in years, our 
life becomes more interior. We are ab- 
stracted from outward scenes and sounds. 
We think, we reflect, we begin gradually 
to deal with the past, as we have formerly 
vividly lived in the present. Our ear grows 
dull to external sound; it is turned inward 
and listens chiefly to the echoes of past 
voices. We catch no more the merry 
laughter of children. We hear no more the 
note of the morning bird. The brook that 
used to prattle so gaily to us, rushes by 
unheeded—we have forgotten to hear such 
things; but little children, remember, sensi- 
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tively hear them all. Mark how, at every 
sound, the young child starts, and turns, 
and listens; and thus, with equal sensitive- 
ness does it catch the tones of human 
voices. How were it possible, therefore, 
that the sharp and hasty word, the fretful 
and complaining tone, should not startle 
and pain, even depress the sensitive little 
being whose harp of life is so newly and 
delicately strung, vibrating even to the 
gentle breeze, and thrilling sensitively ever 
to the tones of such voices as sweep across 
it? Let us be kind and cheerful spoken, 
then, in our homes.—Once a Week. 


——_——> 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 





HE Israelites tried the experiment and 
failed, and from that day to this re- 
formers of all nations have endeavored to 
make bricks without straw; but with the 
same disheartening result. Once upon a 
time a worthy reformer, named Up-and- 
down John, lived at Washington Four 
Corners. This individual believed in be- 
ginning at home. There was no use in 
going to Polynesia when Washington was 


‘all around him. No use in emigrating to 


Hawaii with heathendom so near. Up-and- 
down John tried oral suasion on his wicked 
neighbors for a month, but gave it up in 
despair, and, following the example of 
Brigham Young, founded a colony in the 
wilderness, where law was to be the re- 
former. With himself he associated a 
board of twelve, who were to pass ordi- 
nances against liquor-selling, dress-extrav- 
agance, lying, cheating, scandal, etc. 

The penalty for every violation, however 
trifling, was hanging. He named the town 
Perfection Point, and determined that force 
should make those perfect who had not be- 
fore become so. After erecting a gallows 
they were ready for operations, and so 
anxious was “ John” to have an example 
for the bencfit of the community, that he 
proposed that one of the board should com- 
mit some slight breach of discipline, in 
order that by executing him the people 
would be awed into immediate righteous- 
ness. Only one of the board consented to 
sacrifice himself, and he was one whose 
wife made his home unpleasant. He after- 
wards learned that her cough was getting 
worse, and stoutly refused to keep his 
promise. The first man hung was one of 
the board who thoughtlessly took a drink 
of liquor. They hung him and the man 
who sold it. The next was a justice of the 
peace, who, having served two terms, was 
anxious for a third term. A lawyer was 








suspected of lying, and hung without trial, 
on general principles. 

A lady was tried and condemned to be 
hung for refusing to wear the prescribed 
costume, which was exceedingly homely. 
At the last moment they offered to pardon 
her if she would forever after renounce the 
sins of fashion. The moment was a trying 
one; she had a young husband, who had 
not yet begun to stay out at nights; besides 
that, she had a good servant girl. She hes- 
itated, but happening to cast her eyes to- 
ward some of her sisters who stood before 
her in their ugly costumes, she thankfully 
slipped her head into the noose and hied 
away to a happier land. Finally all the in- 
habitants were in the cemetery, and at last 
the majesty of the law was vindicated by 
hanging Up-and-down John himself. Per- 
fection Point was afterwards taken posses- 
sion of by the heirs of the unfortunate in- 
habitants, and their leader tore down the 
gallows, erected schools of all kinds, gave 
the poor work, catered to the amusement 
of all, and made their homes more pleasant 
than dens of infamy. They became re- 
formed, not because they were forced to 
it, but because they found virtue easier and 
happier than evil-doing—D. R. Locke. 


es 


CRITICISM IN SCHOOL. 





BY W. W. .WOODRUFF. 


M°t teachers be professional and 
practical fault-finders? It must be 
confessed that the effect of teaching upon 
the character of those engaged in it, is, 
generally, to develop and sharpen a disposi- 
tion to find fault. This disposition would 
seem to be the “ original sin” of some na- 
tures; and the possessors, not content with 
being “sinners by nature” have rendered 
themselves much more so “by practice.” 
In books and lectures teachers are told to 
awaken a spirit of criticism among their 
pupils, as the surest method not only of 
teaching them what is correct but of calling 
their attention forcibly to their own mis- 
takes, and of developing the power of that 
anticipative adjustment of language and 
thought by which they can so control and 
guide their speech that the words shall 
“fall aptly in their own fit places.” So, as 
a means of attaining this result, after an 
exercise in reading or mental arithmetic, 
the teachers says, “Any corrections?” 
Half a dozen uplifted hands, and twice as 
many glistening eyes indicate the eager 
interest these “ swift witnesses” take in the 
matter, and their readiness to convict the 
offender, who, though embarrassed by the 
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hum of exultation gathering around him, 
has had no alternative but to go on, fur- 
nishing more and more occasion for jubila- 
tion to the multiplying legion of rejoicing 
critics. When opportunity is given to vari- 
ous pupils to unburden themselves, we hear 
little else than the stereotyped phrases, 
“Didn’t speak loud enough,’ “Read too 
fast,” “ Didn’t speak distinctly,” “ Didn’t 
repeat the question,” “ Didn’t say ‘there- 
fore,’” etc.; every one seeming to think it 
a duty to find some fault. 

Is this productive of good? We would 
not banish criticism from the schoolroom. 
It is a very efficient instrumentality, and we 
would give it a large place in every exer- 
cise, the devotional exercises only excep- 
ted. But criticisms should be made at a 
proper time and in a proper manner. They 
should be so made as to teach self-control, 
and cultivate a kindly spirit on the part of 
those who notice and note the errors. 
Therefore it may be well for the teacher 
not to call on those pupils who have shown 
greatest delight at the discovery of faults, 
but on those who would feel a little reluc- 
tance in performing the duty. Indeed, 
pupils should be trained to habits of such 
perfect self-control that they will not indi- 
cate, until called on, that a mistake has been 
noticed. Then, instead, of always asking 
for corrections, would it not be well that 
the good points should be called for? If 
the pupil has done anything well, has 
avoided any common, though trivial blun- 
ders, let attention be called to the fact 
and due credit given. Let the teacher’s ap- 
proving smile, tone and manner show 
greater interest and satisfaction in excel- 
lences noticed than in faults discovered. 

Let the teacher study to commend. We 
would not encourage that facile spirit of 
commendation that praises everything; but 
we would exhort teachers to cherish them- 
selves, and cultivate in their pupils a dis- 
position to approve and commend. Con- 
demn, of course, when any good result can 
be attained by condemnation; but make it 
evident to all that you delight in giving ap- 
proval, and that “judgment” is your 
“strange work.” By so doing you will en- 
courage the timid, confirm the doubtful, re- 
strain the presumptuous, disappoint the 
curious, and leave in the minds of your pu- 
pils a memory embalmed with fragrant re- 
collections. Try it, teachers; not only in 
your recitations, but in the government of 
your schools. Keep your eyes and heart 
open for the things in your pupils that you 
can approve, commend and praise, and men- 
tion them at the close of school. Let what 
you approve be approved heartily, and let 
that be your only comment, for the time, 
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on what you do not approve. Faults must 
often be pointed out; but let it be done at 
such times and in such a manner as to 
evince and promote sympathy for short- 
comings, rather than rejoicing over them. 
The love of right must dominate in the 
human soul, and reign as lord chief justice 
before fault-findings and reproaches ut- 
tered by human lips will be likely to be 
efficient means of grace. Children, always 
weak and sometimes wayward, need rather 
sympathy, love and help. 


—_—_._-———_ ~~ 


AN IMPULSE. 


BY MARY E. KELLY. 


iG was a summer day, and the blue vault 

of a New England sky, with its white, 
drifting clouds, lay mirrored on the bosom 
of a New England lake. Not a lake on 
whose still breast the sky alone lay pic- 
tured, that while it enchants you with its 
silvery sheen, mocks you when you seek for 
a shadow; but there were the shadows of 
old, gray, mossy rocks, and the hoary, over- 
hanging mountain, and trees bending over, 
kissing, with their green leaves, its waters 
clear as crystal. 

A boy on whose young head ten summers 
had left their joy, was standing on its 
pebbly shore. With all the might of his 
strong young arm he sent a stone skim- 
ming over the water, and wider, wider grew 
the circling wavelets, till they reached the 
farthest shore of the little lake, a mile 
away. Not an atom of water in the lake 
lay just as it was before the disturbing 
stone fell into its still breast, yet the boy 
had forgotten the stone and had gone in 
chase of a bright-winged butterfly. 

The County Institute some time since 
held a very interesting annual meeting, and 
hundreds of its members went back to their 
schoolrooms with a new impulse, a new 
courage, a new acquisition of moral 
strength, to do a nobler work in the school- 
room. 

There is strength in sympathy; there is 
a contagion of enthusiasm; there is a men- 
tal electricity that thrills the soul, and it is 
needful to clasp hands with the thinkers 
and workers of the world, and feel the 
magic of -its influence penetrating every 
fiber of our being. It is well sometimes 
that we stop our weary feet to drink from 
some cool fountain by the wayside, lest, 
“growing weary in well-doing, we faint 
ere we reap.” Is it, then, gp easy a task 
to keep so many active young minds busy? 
To lead them onward and upward? Not 
that they may store up knowledge merely, 
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but that they grow in wisdom; and oh! 
the impulses, motives, that we may be en- 
abled to give, that we may be the stronger 
to implant the main-spring of a useful ac- 
tivity within them, a rock upon which to 
rear a splendid temple of character. Oh! 
for an inspiration to know when “ words 
fitly spoken may be like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” With the right mo- 
tives in our own hearts, and the fear of 
the Lord before our eyes, can we go very 
far astray? Has He not said: “ My grace 
shall be sufficient for thee?” 

Teaching is mind acting upon mind, soul 
breathing into soul, and for nothing do we 
need more moral strength, more mental 
freshness. And we who must be strong, in 
such strength, are only finite beings; we 
do become exhausted, and to save us from 
falling into mere mechanical routine, we 
need to stop sometimes for breath, a long 
inspiration that gives us new health and 
strength for labor; and nothing does so 
much for us in so short a time as our 
Institute. 

It is the stone thrown into the midst of 
the lake, that washes routine away in its 
retreating waves. 


— 


CAN WE DO BETTER? 





: this country we are laboring with 
great zeal and vast pecuniary resources 
to promote the cause of culture. We edu- 
cate, educate, educate, as somebody once 
said we ought to do; but whether the re- 
sult is to produce much that can be called 
culture in any high sense, is an open ques- 
tion. A criterion may, perhaps, be found 
in a comparison of the rising with the now 
adult generation. Are our young people 
showing grace of mind and character in 
more abundant measure than their parents? 
_ Are their aims higher? Is their language 
better? Are their intellectual occupations 
more serious? Are their manners gentler 
and more refined? We do not propose to 
answer these questions dogmatically; but 
this we say, that, unless there has been 
an improvement in these several respects, a 
vast amount of educational effort has not 
met its full reward. Speaking broadly, it 
seems to us that the culture of our edu- 
cated classes, or of the classes supposed to 
be educated, leaves much to be desired, and 
we are disposed to think that one reason 
of this is that we have conceived of edu- 
cation in too purely an intellectual sense. 
We have thought more of sharpening the 
thinking faculties than of liberalizing the 
sentiments or softening the manners. We 
have introduced too much rivalry into edu- 





cation, and represented education too much 
as a preparation for further rivalry in 
after-life. We have imparted knowledge, 
but have only to a very moderate extent 
succeeded in inculcating wisdom; and 
knowledge without wisdom seems poor, 
thin, and sometimes even meaningless. 
We need, as it seems to us, to devote more 
consideration than we have hitherto done 
to the question, What is the true ideal of 
human life? If we can fix upon the true 
ideal, we can proceed to educate toward 
that, and our work will then be directed 
toward something that is an end in itself. 
The knowledge we impart will be held by 
a different tenure, and applied in a differ- 
ent spirit. What each one knows will 
be his or her equipment toward a worthier 
fulfillment of social duties, a worthier real- 
ization of what is best in himself or her- 
self, and not a mere stock-in-trade for 
the procuring of personal. gratification — 
Popular Science Monthly. 


BROAD OUTLOOK IN TEACHING. 





BY EDWIN WILLETS, 


r a material age like this there is more 

stress laid upon the power to win bread 
than any other faculty. The how to make 
a living, is the great consideration of the 
times. A practical education is the thing 
sought. This is not to be deprecated up to 
a proper point. The first consideration is 
the ability to sustain the animal, whose 
wants are first in the order of nature and 
are abiding and clamorous clients. But 
mere animal wants are easily supplied as a 
rule. Comfort and taste cost. Luxury is 
expensive. These are all relative. Making 
a living is no secret. The secret is not so 
much how to get, as how to use; not how 
to keep, as how to spend. Nine-tenths of 
the pauperism extant to-day is to be 
charged to something beside incompetency 
to make a living. A system of education 
based on the bread-winning theory will 
make moral cripples and mental imbecility. 

A teacher that doles out only “ practical ” 
diet will have a lean flock. It is well to 
teach how to compute interest on a note, 
but it is better to know how to keep your 
name off the note entirely, or if on at all, 
that it be for a proper investment. Good 
judgment is better than great riches, a level 
head than a whole dictionary of words, and 
a sound principle than a whole table of 
logarithms. The main thing is to 
strengthen the mind, fortify the will, and 
develop the personality. Do not overload 
a child with anything, neither with facts 
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nor homilies. The mind is broader than 
any fact. Facts are less important than the 
power to sort them. A laudable impulse is 
better than a gift; the one halts at its ac- 
ceptance, the other goes on and on world 
without end. It runs on all fours with that 
personality that lays hold of all things, of 
mind and matter, facts and principles, 
creeds and crowns. A man with an im- 
pulse owns all before him and draws in his 
train all behind him. Inspire a child with 
a definite purpose and all things else may 
be added to him. How to start the im- 
pules, how to inspire the purpose, that is 
the secret. Dr. Nott, of Union college, 
had the secret. He sent out a generation 
of young men who had minds of their own 
and knew how to use them. Some men 
sow broadcast and garner but little, be- 
cause there are but few living germs in 
the seed. A teacher should have purpose 
himself, should have impulse, should have 
the living principle in him. A live teacher 
will always have live scholars, and live 
scholars will soon outgrow the text-books, 
and, if he does not look to his paces, out- 
strip the teacher. 

I have an impression that I cannot shake 
off, that our system of education is too 
diffuse; that we are trying to do, not too 
much, but too many things; that the weary 
arm-loads of books are the precursor of a 
weary burden for the mind as well; that 
we are chasing after too many small facts, 
memorizing a host of worthless trash. I 
want our teachers to be in as dead earnest 
as our lawyers, our doctors, our merchants. 
I want them as earnest as a book peddler 
or a lightning rod agent. 

Much is said about our teachers getting 
into ruts. I believe in ruts—every good 
lawyer has his rut. He travels over and 
over again in the same tracks, and he 
makes a rut. He is not worth anything 
without it. He would scatter without it. 
But let it be a rut of his own making; let 
it be like the channel of a river, which 
makes its own banks, and let there be 
enough of him occasionally to_ overflow. 
Let him go to the mountain springs and the 
hillside rivulets; let him sometimes thrust 
his hand into the clouds and gather in the 
torrents that shall sweep over the face of 
the land and fertilize it. Every live 
teacher makes just such a channel, and 
when he has that in him that can rise and 
swell and overflow, he will command all 
things—salaries and school directors and 
public opinion—but better than all else, his 
own way to the mighty ocean. 

Edmund Burke, in that masterly letter 
“to a noble lord,” deplores the fact that 
Providence had taken from him a worthy 
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and capable son, leaving him without an 
heir to perpetuate his name and his honor 
and to vindicate the partiality of his sover- 
eign, who had placed him in the line of the 
titled aristocracy of England; and in the 
humility of a broken heart he considers his 
loss irremediable; for he says, “at this 
exigent time the loss of a finished man: is 
not easily supplied.” What pathos in the 
suggestion—the wreck of a name, the de- 
struction of a title, the ruin of a house; no 
hope of posterity, that fruit of ripened 
maturity of manhood ‘the loss of a 
finished man.” Who shall give us a full 
analysis of what constitutes a finished man? 
Who shall put a price upon a finished man? 
In him is the vitality of two human beings, 
all of the just and the true, and the good 
that can be imparted by love and care and 
daily duty and patriotism and religious pur- 
pose; all history is his instructor; all art 
his benefactor; for him the sun shines and 
the rain falls; in him are the divine ele- 
ments, the crowning work of nature, the 
emblems of sovereignty; the future is the 
realm to which he has fallen heir, and in 
which lie possibility and royalty. 

When is a man finished, and at what 
age? Montaigne was a finished man at 
13, William Pitt at 2I—some men are never 
finished; some, like the Rhode Island 
Greening, must wait for time to mellow 
their juices and tone down their asperities. 
It takes time to finish a man; as Burke 
said, he could not be easily supplied in an 
exigent moment; but sooner or later, when 
finished, his faculties are rounded out, 
equally poised, athletic, an independent 
personality facing the great impersonality. 

How shall he be finished? What a 
waste of waters has this question traversed, 
leaving no certain track for us to follow! 
Throwing aside all sophistry, unhorsing all 
hobbies and going to the root of the matter, 
he is the best finished man who has the 
facilities, the scope and the wish to finish 
himself. 

So far as we are concerned, we have 
ended our duty when we have given him 
just facts enough for nutrition, just rules 
enough for general guidance, just language 
enough for lucid expression, and logic 
enough for discretion; then if he has will, 
which we cannot give, and keen desire, 
which we can only stimulate, and sound 
principles, which will come largely from 
our good example, he will be better left 
alone. You can only start him in life; 
I beg of you start him as a finished man. 
He may be young, he may be small, but let 
him be finished; let him be in harmony 
with himself; all his faculties free, age 
will round them out, and he will grow into 
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the full stature of manhood with a per- 
sonality whose divining-rod shall tap alli 
the springs of nature, and whose magic 
wand shall marshal into line wealth, and 
honor and high station, and everything that 
is good in this life and the life to come. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 





oe war has suddenly revealed to us 
and to all other nations the basic 
value of human life. It is no longer 
merely the voice of the philanthropist cry- 
ing in the wilderness the doctrine of the 
individual’s right to abundance of life; it 
is the Nation in its hour of crisis demand- 
ing the fullest physical capacity of all its 
men. women, and children. “The truth is 
pounded home with every succeeding en- 
gagement on land and sea that the con- 
servation of human life is now a part of 
practical affairs, something to receive its 
place in the everyday consideration of 
those responsible for national progress.” 
In war’s terrible markets human life is 
the basic legal tender. Money, munitions, 
ships, and all the other essenials for the 
prosecution of war are but promisory 
notes. 

This is recognized in the English educa- 
tion bill which at this date (June 30) is in 
the final stakes of passage. It includes 
provisions for a comprehensive and thor- 
ough program of health conservation and 
physical education. This program covers 
adequate medical supervision both of chil- 
dren in school and children in industry, 
and physical education in all elementary, 
secondary, and continuation schools, and 
the provision of proper equipment for the 
same, and provision for physically and 
mentally defective children. 

In France, a strong committee has been 
formed, of which several members of the 
Chamber of Deputies are members, for the 
study and promotion of physical educa- 
tion, social hygiene and race conservation. 
The committee proposes to cooperate 
closely with the public authorities, the uni- 
versities, the faculties, the commercial 
centers, the industrial centers, the finan- 
cial powers, and the press. 

Its program includes a general method 
of rational physical instruction; a system 
of schools of physical education for in- 
structors of the Army and of both sexes; 
simplification of school programs and in- 
troduction of a physical test in all examina- 
tions; emphasis upon outdoor exercises; 
outdoor schools and open-air colonies for 
physically abnormal children; complete re- 
Organization of school medical inspection; 
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the employment of trained teachers of 
gymnastics; legislation restricting juve- 
nile labor; and a larger place in the train- 
ing for military service to physical educa- 
tion and athletics. 

In this country, likewise, we are recog- 
nizing that physical efficiency of the citi- 
zens is not only a matter of individual or 
local or State concern, but also a matter 
of supreme national concern. The fact 
that the first draft figures show a wide 
variation in the percentage of physical 
effectives that the State can contribute to 
the national defense—an extreme varia- 
tion of 33 per cent.—lifts the question at 
once into the field of national statesman- 
ship. The experience of the training 
camps is a conclusive demonstration of the 
need of a national program that shall pro- 
duce not only physically sound but also 
physically educated citizens. 

President Emeritus Eliot, of Harvard, 
in a weighty address on “Certain Defects 
in American Education” (Teachers’ Leaf- 
let No. 5, Bureau of Education, June, 1918) 
states the case clearly and forcefully: 

“To secure for every child in the 
country a complete course of physical 
training is a great national object in war 
times and peace times alike, and part of 
the expense of the course should be borne 
by the National Government. The Swiss 
Federal Council prescribes the program 
of physical training for every school in 
Switzerland, and appoints and pays the 
national inspectors who see that this pro- 
gram is carried out. The federation also 
makes a small contribution to the cost of 
this training throughout the Republic. 
The war with Germany has already taught 
us that the United States should hence- 
forth and at once do the same thing in aid 
of the much larger expenditures of the 
States and the municipalities on the same 
all-important subject, and should make sure 
that the training is actually given. When 
a proper course of physical training has 
been in operation in the United States for 
12 to I5 years, the productiveness of the 
national industries will show a great in- 
crease, and the young men who are to fill 
the permanent Army and Navy of the 
United States will come to the annual 
mobilization with bodies already fit for the 
work of a soldier or sailor.” 

The commission on the national emer- 
gency in education of the National Educa- 
tion Association emphasizes strongly the 
importance of physical education and 
health conservation in its program for 
Federal legislation. In its bill providing 
for the creation of a department of educa- 
tion and the encouragement of the States 
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in the promotion and support of educa- 
tion, it specifies that two-tenths of the 
$100,000,000 asked shall be devoted to 
physical education and instruction in the 
principles of hygiene and sanitation, and 
for providing school nurses, school dental 
clinics, and otherwise promoting physical 
and mental welfare. 

And higher yet we think of moral wel- 
fare. The Ten Commandments is the 
briefest and sanest body of laws in the 
world. The best results of physical educa- 
tion are often flung away and utterly lost 
through disregard of the Seventh com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery.” What an awful revelation we have 
had during the war of the curse of venereal 
diseases! These high commands, every 
one of them, should be taught everywhere 
in the schools. Keep your soul clean— 
for it is of infinitely greater value than 
even this wonderful body. 


AN ASTONISHED CONDUCTOR. 








At the signal, the old gentleman quietly 
stepped aboard and took a seat by himself. 
When the conductor, in taking up the 
tickets, came to him, and demanded his 
fare, he replied: 

“T do not pay fare on this road.” 


“Then I will put you off at the next ) 


station.” 

The conductor passed on, and a pas- 
senger, who had seen the transaction, said 
to him: 

“Did you know that old gentleman?” 

“No I did not.” 

“Well, it is Mr. Gray, the president of 
this road.” 

The conductor changed color, and bit his 
lips, but went on and finished taking up 
tickets. As soon as he had done so he 
returned to “old limpy,” and said: 

“Sir, I resign my station as conductor.” 

“Sit down here, young man. I do not 
wish to harm you; but we run this road for 
profit, and to accommodate the public; and 
we make it an invariable rule to treat every 
person with perfect civility, whatever garb 
he wears, or whatever infirmity he suffers. 
This rule is imperative upon every one of 
our employees. I shall not remove you for 
what you have done, but it must not be 
repeated.” 

This is a true story. The “old limpy” 
was the Hon. Erastus Corning of New 
York. He was a member of Congress for 
eight years, and one of the leading rail- 
road capitalists of the United States. 

That conductor never addressed another 
passenger as “ old limpy.” 
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It is unsafe as well as ungentlemanly to 
be impolite to the poorest looking stranger, 
Many a boy has started on the straight 
road to success by gentlemanly conduct, 
while others have made a dismal failure 
because they were rude and impolite. 


SUGGESTIVE AND PRACTICAL. 





BY COMMISSIONER KENDALL OF NEW JERSEY. 


T HE following circular letter, dated Sep- 

tember, 1919, were addressed by Dr. 
Calvin M. Kendall, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New Jersey, to the school officials 
and teachers of our neighboring state be- 
yond the Delaware: 


To School Officials and Teachers: 


1. I wish that the teachers of the state 
would constantly aim to throw more responsi- 
bility on their pupils, to make the children do 
more of the work in all schools, to cultivate 
the socialized recitation more, to have pupils 
talk more and the teacher less, to lead the 
children to think more and give them time to 
express themselves and to challenge at times 
one another’s statements. If every teacher 
would practice having the child work to the 
extent of the child’s intelligence and ability, 
not only would we have better schools but 
happier ‘schools. As Colonel Parker used to 
say, “ There is no such thing as a lazy child.” 

2. I hope our schools may be interesting 
schools. The one thing not to be forgiven is a 
dull school. If the children work in a school 
it will as a rule be an interesting school. 
Cheer, optimism, accomplishment and courage 
are the marks of a good teacher and of a good 
school. I ask each teacher to think of his 
favorite teacher and then to improve upon that 
teacher five per cent. or one hundred per cent. 
You can do it. I am glad that so many teach- 
ers are realizing that a pupil’s progress is not 
determined by the length of time he works on | 
a subject, but rather by his interest in the sub- 
ject and the attention he gives to it. Let us 
not impose upon children the standards of 
men and women of 45. Children are not like 
mature men and women. Some teachers who 
are college graduates make the great mistake 
of treating the minds of their pupils accord- 
ing to the standards of men and women. One 
of the obligations of the schools is to expect 
every child to do his best. There should be 
more one hundred per cent. recitations in 
arithmetic. To “fail” children is not the 
mark of a good teacher. 

3. I hope that in every New Jersey school 
the teacher will promote the sale of thrift 
stamps. To teach the saving of money and 
how to spend it wisely is one of the obligations 
of the schools. Thriftlessness or waste is one 
of our national vices. We live in a land o 
plenty and we also live in a world of high 
prices. Economy is necessary. Let us not 
only preach it, but let us teach it. Encourage 
the older pupils to earn money. It is hoped 
that a teachers’ textbook on thrift will be 
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placed in the hands of the teachers in the fall. 
Tie up the thrift exercises with arithmetic. It 
may be possible for the teacher to use one of 
the older pupils to take charge of the thrift 
collections and to keep whatever accounts may 
be necessary. 

4. I wish the schools would give more atten- 
tion to music. Music is a necessary subject or 
exercise. It is one of the fundamentals. Not 
only has it a high spiritual value—one of the 
purposes of education—but the possession of 
the power to sing and to read music is a re- 
source for the profitable use of leisure. The 
schools cannot nowadays ignore fitting pupils 
for leisure. School orchestras ought to be 
fostered in every grammar school and high 
school. They ought to play at graduations and 
other public exercises. I wish that supervisors 
of music and grade teachers who can sing 
would arrange community sings to be given by 
the children. Why not on the night before a 
patriotic holiday sing patriotic selections in the 
residential sections of the town? How such 
an exercise would promote interest in the 
schools! It would delight the hearts of the 
men and women of the neighborhood. The 
children ought of course to be chaperoned by 
parents or teachers. How many New Jersey 
municipalities will establish community music 
this coming year? I hope that the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” that noble American 
hymn, will be known by heart by all the chil- 


- dren and teachers of the state. 


5. The physical training law has been in 
operation two years. It has demonstrated its 
high usefulness, but let us make the third year 
of its operation the best of the three. Let us 
keep New Jersey right in the center of the 
map in its instruction in physical fitness and 
preparedness. Some of the effects of the law 
have been to enliven our schools; to give chil- 
dren more grace in their carriage; to make 
thousands of teachers younger—particularly 
those who go out of doors and take exercise 
with the children; to make our children up- 
standing children; to make healthier and hap- 
pier children and teachers. 

6. I wish that the use of our schoolhouses as 
community centers might be general. Every 
schoolhouse should be a meeting place for the 
discussion on the part of the people of local, 
state and national: questions. Why not? 
There should be a revival of the old-time spell- 
ing schools. Let the pupils of one school chal- 
lenge the pupils of another school, or let the 
children challenge the older folks. That 
would surely be interesting. There should be 
social gatherings of the young people. The 
school is an appropriate place for social gath- 
erings. Refreshments could often be served. 
There should be a good deal of community 
singing at these meetings. Who will lead off 
in making the school a community center? It 
will not be necessary for the teacher to do all 
the work, but he should be the instrument in 
getting somebody else to do it. How many 
schools will be used for community centers 
next year? 

7. I hope that every school will be one hun- 
dred per cent. American. The primary teach- 
ers who are teaching foreign-born children to 
speak and read English are teaching Ameri- 
canization. The teacher who is teaching chil- 





dren to sing patriotic songs “by heart” is 
teaching Americanization, particularly if the 
children sing them by heart and not mechan- 
ically. The teacher who teaches that our brave 
soldiers and sailors who fought so gallantly in 
the recent World War were fighting for our 
own freedom and liberty as well as for world 
freedom and liberty is teaching Americaniza- 
tion. The teacher who impresses the lesson 
of our personal indebtedness to Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and other great 
Americans is teaching Americanization. The 
teacher who applies his or her instruction in 
Civics-is teaching Americanization. The teacher 
who teaches children to memorize the Gettys- 
burg Speech and other similar masterpieces is 
teaching the best of Americanization. The 
teacher who, with map of the United States 
displayed, explains and discusses with the chil- 
dren the greatness of our country and its mar- 
velous resources is teaching Americanization. 
The teacher who is wise enough to drive 
home the lesson that “America is another 
word for opportunity and responsibility” is 
teaching Americanization. The teacher who 
teaches the children to be clean in body, mind 
and morals is teaching Americanization. The 
teacher who teaches, in the every-day conduct 
of her school, that ignorance, greed and indo- 
lence are conducive to Bolshevism, and that 
industry, education, honesty, self-reliance, ob- 
servance of the rights of others, and willing- 
ness to obey law and order are the path to true 
success—such a teacher is teaching true Amer- 
icanization. The teacher who teaches that 
every poor boy and girl has a chance for syc- 
cess if he or she is honest, industrious and in- 
telligent is teaching Americanization. 


Among the Nations bright beyond compare, 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare. 
—Lowell. 


8. Finally, every teacher should be a student 
of something. That is the way to keep young. 
The old idea that teachers need twelve weeks’ 
vacation to rest and recuperate is an exploded 
one. The teachers in the all-year schools in 
Newark and other places have demonstrated 
this. More teachers should be students in our 
summer schools. I do not mean merely recent 
high school graduates, but normal school and 
university graduates as well, for all these need 
the instruction and stimulus of the summer 
schools. If all the teachers in this fine com- 
monwealth of New Jersey were students both 
of education and of subject matter, what 
would happen? We should quickly become 
known as having the best schools in the United 
States. The teachers of the state contributed 
mightily to the winning of the war. Our 
problem now is to contribute largely to mak- 
ing the schools in peace times the efficient 
allies of democracy. 

“ New occasions teach new duties.” 


THEIR TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


The following is the Superintendent’s and 
Supervising Principal’s Creed, or their Ten 
































Commandments for Usefulness and Service, 
as suggested by Commissioner Kendall: 


1. I realize that I am the chief representa- 


* tive of education in the community. Upon my 


character and efforts, more than upon those of 
any other individual, the worth of the schools 
depends. I will endeavor not only to be the 
leader of the teaching body, but to be the edu- 
cational leader of the community as well. 
While my efforts will be chiefly directed to the 
making of good schools for the children, I will 
not be unmindful of my duty to educate pub- 
lic opinion so that public conception of educa- 
tion may be enlarged. In my personal rela- 
tions with individuals I will be well-mannered 
and gracious. I am the representative of edu- 
cation. I must not forget it. 

2. The modern superintendent of schools is 
the social engineer of the community. He is 
the social engineer because he encourages en- 
terprises for the promotion of various agen- 
cies for human welfare. Among these are 
movements that were practically unknown to 
the superintendents of a generation ago—ex- 
tension lectures for teachers and the town, 
parent-teacher associations, community for- 
ums, home gardens, playgrounds, Americani- 
zation, boy scouts, swimming pools, spofts, 
and boys’ and girls’ clubs. I will also belong 
to and be an active participant_in organizations 
for the welfare of the community, such as 
rotary clubs, chambers of commerce and the 
like. I will be a real, public-spirited citizen. 

3. The schools need the codperation and sup- 
port, moral and financial, of men and women 
of the community. The public should be en- 
lightened about their schools; their purposes 
and ideals; their processes and accomplish- 
ments. I will employ all legitimate means to 
make known their work. | Newspapers, as 
a rule, are ready to print school news. Use 
should be made of this readiness. I will en- 
courage exhibits of the children’s work. I will 
do my best to secure the annual observance of 
Educational Sunday in October, and Visit-the- 
Schools-Week in February. 

4. I will try to be a good business man. I 
will use my best efforts to see that every dol- 
lar of public money is wisely and economically 
expended. I will be prompt in making reports. 
I will not delay answering letters and vainly 
say I have been too busy. 

5. I will try to be patient, frank, courageous, 
considerate and polite in my relations with the 
board of education. I realize that the mem- 
bers of the board have their difficulties. They 
are representatives of the people and of de- 
mocracy.: I will be cheerful under adverse 
circumstances and even defeat. If I am the 
man for the place the board will usually fol- 
low my lead and accept my recommendations. 

6. I will plan to make use of scales and 
measurements as a means of testing the re- 
sults of our educational processes. I will try 
to make teachers familiar with these in order 
that they may independently judge some of 
their own efforts. While scales and measure- 
ments by no means reveal the entire worth of 
teachers to children, they are nevertheless of 
substantial value. Their use builds up a scien- 
tific attitude on the part of teachers. They are 
of little value, however, unless remedies are 
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applied to correct any defects they may reveal. 

7. To improve teachers in service is my su- 
preme duty. No part of my time can be bet- 
ter employed. No teacher is so good a teacher 
that he cannot be a better one. All progres- 
sive principals and teachers realize this. The 
teaching corps must be stimulated and kept 
alive. To make poor teachers good teachers, 
and good teachers excellent ones is a worthy 
end. I will have meetings of teachers in which 
they themselves will largely participate. I will 
have class exercises to illustrate some teaching 
process. These meetings must be positive and 
constructive. The effect upon teachers should 
be to encourage and inspire them. After a 
four-hour school day, teachers will be at their 
best early in the afternoon. I will encourage 
teachers’ study classes: first, for the discus- 
sion of some educational questions like prob- 
lems teaching, motivation, and tests, and for the 
reading of some good book pertaining to edu- 
cation; second for general culture and im- 
provement. The superintendent who organ- 
ized a class for the study and reading of 
Bryce’s “Commonwealth,” when that monu- 
mental book first appeared years ago, helped 
to make broad-minded teachers. As the best 
teacher throws more responsibility upon the 
children, so will I, as a school administrator, 
throw more responsibility upon my assistants, 
principals and teachers. A _ superintendent 
shines in their reflected glory. I will visit 
schools and stay long enough to know what is 
going on. But when the coffee is bad in the 
morning, I will not vent my feelings on teach- 
ers and children. I will be cheerful, and 
otherwise at my best, when in schoolrooms. 
This I owe to teachers and children. My 
schoolroom attitude shall be that of confi- 
dence in the teacher. While I will be imper- 
sonally frank in my private criticism of the 
teacher’s work, I will also try to find some- 
thing to commend. I will religiously try to 
make my visit an inspiration to both teachers 
and pupils. They will want me to come again 
and I shall want to go again. President Eliot 
says that the faculty for discerning quickly 
and surely excellences and virtues in persons, 
peoples, nature and art is of immeasurably 
more value than the faculty for seeing weak- 
nesses and sins. This faculty is capable of 
contributing greatly to happiness as well as to 
material success. 

8. I will be a student of education. I will 
make myself familiar with the more important 
of the numerous books about education. I 
will read some of.the contents of the leading 
educational journals. There is much value in 
the publications issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington. I know that some suc- 
cessful superintendents attach great value to 
some of the state reports and city reports, 
which can be had for the asking. I must never 
be content with my own ideals of education. 
These ideals are subject to change: first, be- 
cause our knowledge of child nature is by no 
means fixed; and second, because social and 
civic and industrial and economic demands are 
in a state of flux. In a democracy the schools 
reflect the ideals of the people. The schools 
cannot stand still from year to year. Nowhere 
are they as good as they might be. To know 
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what purposes and practices in the training of 
children and youth are stable and eternal and 
at the same time to know what new stand- 
ards are worthy; to preserve the balance be- 
tween the old and the new—this constitutes 
one of the great problems of the superintend- 
ent. Only by being a student of education and 
society and by consulting the best and wisest 
in the teaching corps and among men and 
women outside the schools can the truth be 
found. 

g. I will codperate loyally and promptly with 
the Department of Public Instruction. I will 
see that dust it not found on the state mono- 
graphs. They should be the constant guides 
of the teachers. I deem it my duty to support 
organizations for the welfare of teachers and 
education—national, state, county and local. 

10. I will cultivate cheerfulness, courage and 
optimism. Most successful business and pro- 
fessional men have these qualities, A sense of 
humor will not detract from my usefulness. 
Indeed, there should be more humor in our 
schools. There is no place for a grouch in 
schoolrooms or school offices. 


EDUCATIONAL SUNDAY. 


To the Clergy and the People of the State of 
New Jersey: 

There are two great organizations whose 
distinctive purpose is human betterment—the 
Church and the School. Their status in a com- 
munity is a measure of that community’s intel- 
ligence and of its progress in those things 
which make for better living. If these insti- 
tutions are generously supported the com- 
munity is rich—rich not only in the goods of 
this world, but in those things which are 
eternal. The spiritual contributions to human 
welfare of these two institutions are immeas- 
urable. The School and the Church, then, 
have much in common. That child is for- 
tunate who lives in a home where his upbring- 
ing is the first care and concern of mother and 
father; whose parents realize that the entire 
responsibility for the formation of his char- 
acter must not be thrown upon the school and 
the church. 

Year by year the school enlarges its infly- 
ence. The intelligence of the child is of para- 
mount interest to teachers; but his health, or 
physical well-being, is assuming nowadays 
more importance. Some provision is made for 
his industrial life, for hand competency, which 
was so important a part of his training under 
old-time conditions. Teachers are not unmind- 
ful that the purpose of the schools in part is 
to furnish the child resources for his enlighten- 
ment and the profitable use of his leisure time. 
Not only is he a citizen of a small republic 
called the school. His life there fits him in a 
degree for the larger life of the neighborhood, 
the county, the state and the nation. 

Nor must it be overlooked that in practically 
every New Jersey school there is recognition 
of the truth that a “ beautiful behavior ” is the 
finest of the fine arts. For where will be found 
a stronger, steadier insistence upon habits of 
obedience, of courtesy, of industry, of cleanli- 
ness, or respect for others’ rights, of self-re- 
liance, of honesty, and of truth, than in the 
schoolrooms of the state? In thousands of 
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schools here in New Jersey ambition is kindled, 
ideals of service are fostered, patriotism is 
nourished, contents of stimulating books are 
made known, standards of proper living are 
created, and divine ideals are encouraged. 

To be sure, the work of the schools—of any 
single school—is imperfect; for it is a human 
enterprise. The greatest need is better teach- 
ing, and always will be. A great need is an 
extension of educational opportunities by 
means of different kinds of schools. A great 
need is more vitality in all our educational 
processes and endeavors, to the end that in our 
noble republic, intellectual life, physical life, 
industrial life, civic life, and spiritual life may 
all be strengthened. These truths are well 
known to our people. A tangible proof of this 
is found in the generous and cordial support 
of public education. But more generous sup- 
port must be had, and there should be more 
public interest in education. The promotion 
of public education in this republic is a chal- 
lenge to all forward-looking men and women. 

As one means of arousing still greater inter- 
est in public education, “ Educational Sunday” 
in our churches was established several years 
ago, and the idea has had wide-spread support 
on the part of the clergy and congregations 
throughout the state. I therefore recommend 
that the second Sunday in October, October 12, 
be devoted to the great cause of education. It 
is hoped that on that day sermons may be 
preached and addresses given, relating to the 
importance of education. It is further sug- 
gested that in Sunday-schools and similar as- 
semblages it would be appropriate to impress 
upon the young that both the Sunday-school 
and the day school are instruments for human 
progress. Clergymen may secure information 
concerning the schools by applying to local 
superintendents and supervising principals. 


THE DUTCH BOOR AND HIS HORSE. 





A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 


YWrex I was a small boy and went to 
school, too young to read, I heard 
a thing read of a horse that made both my 
cheeks wet with hot tears. The man who 
owned the horse lived at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and was called a Dutch boor, or a 
poor man of Dutch blood who was born on 
the soil of that hot land and tilled it with 
the plow and hoe. He was a kind man 
at heart, though rough in look and speech. 
He loved his mare, and she loved him, and 
was with him by day and near him by 
night. She was proud to have him on her 
back, and would dash through swamps, 
ponds, and fire, too, if he wished it. 

But one day came that was to prove the 
faith and love of her stout heart and the 
soul of the man. A great storm came 
down in the sea. The waves roared, and 
rose as high as the hills. Their white tops 
foamed with rage at the winds that smote 
them with all their might. The clouds 
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flapped them with black wings. Night 
drew near, and it was a scene to make one 
quake with fear. Right in the midst of all 
this rage and roar of wind and sea, a great 
ship, with sails rent and helm gone, came 
in sight. It rode on the high, white waves, 
straight on a reef of rocks too far from 
the shore to reach it with a rope. The 
ship was full of young and old, whose 
cries for help could be heard, loud as was 
the voice of the storm. Their boats were 
gone like the shells of eggs. There was no 
wood nor time to build a raft. The waves 
leaped on the ship like great white wolves 
bent on their prey. How could one soul of 
them all be saved? 

The men on shore could but look on the 
sad sight. They could give no help. They 
had no boat nor raft, and their hearts were 
sick in them. Then the Dutch boor was 
seen to draw near at full speed on his 
horse. Down he came to the beach, nor 
did he stop there one breath of time. He 
spoke a word to her which she knew, and 
with no touch of whip or spur, she dashed 
in and swam the sea to the ship’s side, with 
a rope made fast to her. She wheeled, 
and stamped her way on the white surge 
with a row of men to the shore. There 
she stayed but for a breath. At the soft 
word and touch she knew so well, she 
turned and once more plowed through the 
surge to the ship, and brought back a load 
of young and old. Once more she stood 
on the beach, amidst tears of joy that fell 
from all eyes. She stood there weak, as 
wet with sweat as with the sea. The night 
fell down fast on the ship. There were 
still a few more left on it, and their cries 
for help came on the wind to the shore. 
The thoughts that tugged at the brave 
man’s heart will not be known in this 
world. The cries from the ship pierced 
it through and through. He could not bear 
to hear them. He spoke a low, soft word 
to his horse. He put his hand to her neck, 
and seemed to ask her if she could do it. 
She turned her head to him with a look 
that meant, “If you wish it, I will try.” 
He did wish it, and she tried—to the last 
pulse of her heart. She walked straight 
out into the wild sea. All on shore held 
their breath at the sight. She was weak, 
but brave. Now and then the white surge 
buried her head; then she rose and shook 
the brine out of her eyes. Foot by foot 
she neared the ship. Now the last man 
had caught the rope. Once. more she 
turned her head to the beach. Shouts and 
prayers came from it to keep up her 
strength. The tug was for a life she loved 
more than her own. She broke her — 

he 


for it half-way ’tween ship and shore. 
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could lift her feet no more. Her mane lay 
like a black sea-weed on the waves, while 
she tried to catch one more breath. Then, 
with a groan, she went down with all the 
load she bore, and a wail went out from 
the land for the loss of a life that had 
saved from death near a ship’s crew of 
men. 

Thus dared and died in the sea, the 
brave Dutch boor and his horse. They 
were, as friends, one in life, one in death; 
and both might well have place and rank 
with the best lives and deaths we read of 
in books for young or old.—Elihu Burritt. 





THE HEAD OF A SCHOOL. 


HE head of a school, it seems to me, 
must be a very cheerfully hopeful 
person and a supporter of the great ideas 
that make life worth while. Organization 
tends to magnify: statistical and mechanical 
detail to the point where it keeps some 
head-men ever from speaking of such es- 
sentials as spirit, devotion, generosity and 
duty. If one neglects to speak of them, 
neglect of thinking of them is easy; then 
comes doubt, cynicism and the sneer. God 
help the school in charge of one who has 
lost the generous hopefulness of youth or 
who holds the position for the wretched 
pittance paid. The principal who has kept 
his heart sound, regards this night service 
to consist of a public benefit inferior to 
no regular work of which he knows or can 
conceive. Those who attend will rarely be 
passed to schools higher up. Their gains 
can’t be postponed. They are “the here 
and now.” Their natural fun and sparkle 
is dimmer than the effervescence of that 
joyous army that fills the day schools. The 
buildings are, for the most part, dim and 
dull. The teachers, maybe, are tired and 
sleepy. Here, then, if anywhere in life, is 
the call for a radiant influence emanating 
from the head office. Here is the place of 
all places where we need a man or woman 
who will so convince himself of the need 
of positive, not negative, atmosphere that 
his influence on others will be unmistak- 
ably awakening, heartening, encouraging, 
inspiring. We have had much literature 
upon the rating of teachers by principals. 
Let a principal keep a little secret record 
of his larger and more fundamental duties 
which are not embodied in any official 
blank: “Number of times I encouraged; 
number of times I looked for excellencies 
worthy of praise; number of times I really 
felt the greatness of night school service.” 
Why, Lord bless you, your birthright is to 
enjoy life. Your Nation’s basic document 
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declares your title to the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Why not, then, expect and find it in 
all your waking hours, no less in the time 
of this big business of serving the public 
than in the hours of recess or vacation. 
Why not, indeed?—From New York Even- 


ing High Schools’ “Night Message,’ . 


Henry T. Weed, Principal. 





QUESTIONS ON PEDAGOGY. 


GIvE two reasons for studying psy- 
chology. 

In how many ways do the senses relate 
us to the external world? 

What is the most important factor in 
perception? 

In what way is memory related to per- 
ception? 

Why are reviews necessary? 

Which object is the more distant when 
recalled—the one seen many times and 
recalled once, or the one seen once and 
recalled many times? 

In what respect does imagination differ 
from memory? 

In what special way does imagination 
aid in developing character? 

Define voluntary attention and give an 
illustration. 

Why does retention depend upon atten- 
tion? 

Why does interest depend upon atten- 
tion? 

Why should pupils sit still or stand still 
while reciting? 

Why should a teacher stand where he 
can command the attention of each pupil 
of a class? 

Which method will secure the better 
attention of a class,—asking a question, 
then calling on a pupil; or calling on a 
pupil, then asking a question? 

What is inductive reasoning? 

What is deductive reasoning? 

What is the primary aim of education? 

How is habit acquired? 

In what sense does habit dull the facul- 
ties? 

Is intellectual growth possible through 
the continued repetition of the same mental 
act? 

In what way is habit related to char- 
acter? , 

Why may a teacher be a hindrance? 

Why is a teacher who has become a 
talking-machine a failure? 

Why should excessive details be avoided 
in teaching? 

To what three causes is school waste 
usually due? 

Name objections to concert recitation. 





EDUCATION BEGINS AT HOME. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS. 





UR first and best teacher is our mother. 
In the rude cradle gently touched by 
a mother’s foot, many a child has received 
influences that have determined its destiny 
here and hereafter. Many a soul has been 
wooed to virtue by a mother’s lullaby, 
which, after running like a sweet strain of 
music through its life, has been heard in 
the anthems of praise sung to a patriot’s 
deeds of glory. The heart that throbs in 
the poet’s line, the hand that wields the 
conqueror’s sword, the will that rules a 
nation’s destinies, may have drawn their 
powers from a mother’s consecrated life. 
The Republic owes almost as great a debt 
to the mother of Washington as it does to 
the conquering hero himself. 

Home education is especially adapted to 
give moral and religious culture. The sus- 
ceptible heart of childhood is peculiarly 
fitted to receive those impressions which 
result in noble sentiments and virtuous con- 
duct. The minds of children should be 
filled with those precepts of virtue which 
form the foundation of high moral charac- 
ter. The conversation.of the home circle 
should be high-toned and elevating; its 
literature should be pure, beautiful, and 
fitted to make virtue attractive. The whole 
atmosphere of home should be purifying 
and bracing to the moral nature; and its 
entire arrangements and _ surroundings 
should be gilded with the sunshine of love. 

Moral instruction to children should be 
given in the concrete rather than the ab- 
stract. You cannot influence them so much 
by theories of good as by the actualization 
of the good. An ounce of example is worth 
a pound of precept. Talk to the child of 
the necessity or beauty of truthfulness, 
honesty, etc., and no matter how interesting 
the style and earnest the appeal, your words 
may fall upon listless ears; but give him 
truth and honesty in action and his heart 
will be touched, his mind opened to appre- 


ciate, and his will influenced to do. Let. 


virtue embody itself in human form and 
walk, talk, and act, and an impression is 
made which will realize itself in the con- 
duct. George Washington and his little 
hatchet, however trite the incident, is bet- 
ter than a sermon; some little story in the 
Sabbath-school book will do more for the 
moral training of children than the cate- 
chism. 

We should join with the precepts, there- 
fore, examples of virtuous actions. When 
we cannot find real examples, we believe 
that it would be proper to invent fictitious 
ones. Christ, the great teacher, taught 
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thus, the parable being a fictitious repre- 
sentation of virtue actualized; and the ex- 
ample of Him “who spake as never man 
spake,” may be imitated by parents and 
instructors with great advantage. 

Parents should be careful that they em- 
body their own precepts in their lives. The 
parent who teaches one thing by precept 
and another thing in practice, ought not to 
be surprised if the child should be early 
skilled in fraud and deception. The real in 
parents produces a reality in children; the 
false in parents must legitimately produce 
falsehood. Children are influenced by 
what parents are more than by what they 
teach.. The highest idea of duty lives in 
the heart, and shines through us in our 
lives. 

Childhood is the period for religious 
culture. Religion is found in the highest 
aspirations of the soul, it is its crowning 
glory and excellence. The religious idea 
is the keystone of the spiritual arch. Phi- 
losophy ends where religion begins—in 
faith. Religion is founded upon faith and 
affection; these are its corner-stone, its 
pillars and support, its living principle. 
Childhood abounds in these two elements, 
an unquestioning faith and a boundless 
love. Trusting and loving, they endear 
themselves to the heart, and trusting and 
loving they may be led to God. We should 
cultivate in childhood, therefore, a deep re- 
ligious faith, and call out its affections 
toward the supreme Author of good. We 
should lead it to worship at the shrine of 
truth and beauty and goodness, and from 
these it will rise to the adoration of the 
All-Father who is the embodiment of per- 
fect truth, beauty, and goodness. 

For this purpose woman, in her gentle 
tutelage, is a most fitting instrument. Her 
intutive power makes her strong in faith— 
a sceptical woman is a monstrosity; her 
sensibilities give her an abounding love— 
the mother’s love is a perpetual miracle. 
Thus fitted by her nature, home may be a 
consecrated temple of religion, in which 
are ever heard the litanies of sweet words 
and the music of loving hearts. 

What spectacle more beautiful than to 
see the Christian mother leading her prat- 
tling child to the altar of prayer, kneeling 
beside its little bed and teaching it to lisp 
the simple words of childish devotion. 
When we listen to the sincere and earnest 
accents of childhood rising toward the 
throne, we may begin to realize “of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven.” Parents 
should more fully appreciate the power of 
home culture, and so act and teach that 
their influence may forge golden chains 
which shall bind the hearts of their chil- 
dren to truth, virtue, honor, and God. 
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THE POSTAL ZONE LAW. 





Ete postoffice should, in a measure, 
be self-supporting, but it should not 
be expected to “make money.” It is, more 
than everything else, an ally of the print- 
ing press in the cause of general educa- 
tion—aiding the work of the greater Free 
School, never closed, which includes old 
and young, rich and poor, learned and un- 
learned—all our citizens. It is claimed by 
many that the postal zone law is a menace 
to the nation, and it may be so. Hon. 
Frank W. Modell, member of Congress 
from Montana, has this to say of the law: 

“T am opposed to the zone system for 
the dissemination of news, ideas and in- 
formation because I am of the opinion that 
the establishment and maintenance of such 
a policy would, in the long run, have a 
most unfortunate, harmful and regrettable 
effect upon the American people. 

“Tf we are to maintain peace, order and 
justice under the institution of free Gov- 
ernment, within our borders, we must have 
a homogenious people guided by the same 
principles and inspired by the same ideals. 
This condition essential to the mainten- 
ance of free government can only be se- 
cured by the widest possible circulation of 
those instruments and _ instrumentalities 
which inform, mould and affect public 
opinion. 

“Any policy which tends to make us 
provincial or parochial as a people; which 
tends to build up zones of influence and 
information, is a policy not only harmful 
but one that long continued and widely 
extended would prove fatal to free institu- 
tions. On the other hand, a policy which 
makes equally available to the people in 
all parts of the country the journals and 
magazines which convey information, carry 
current argument, analysis and entertain- 
ment, tends to maintain those conditions 
essential to our institutions. 

“Those whose views or arguments for 
the zone system are based primarily or 
largely on its effect, or alleged effect, on 
postal revenues, or the profits of the pub- 
lishing business, fail utterly to grasp or 
realize the larger and infinitely more im- 
portant aspects of postal systems as they 
effect the national life. If it be a fact 
that the flat postal rate on newspapers and 
magazines has been unduly low, that is a 
matter for consideration by the Post Office 
Committee, having in view the traditional 
policy of the American people. The fact 
that some people have been able to make 
a considerable amount of money in the 
newspaper and magazine business is, of 
course, one of the matters that a committee’ 
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would consider in this connection, but it is 
by no means conclusive that a policy is 
wrong because some people have been able 
to make money under it—many having the 
same opportunities and privileges failed 
utterly. 

“The demand for the establishment and 
maintenance of a zone system is particu- 
larly lame and illogical when it is made by 
those who are urging a flat rate of one 
cent on letters. Such people to be logical 
should insist upon a zone rate for letters 
as well as papers and periodicals. Neither 
is the argument for a zone system 
strengthened by exaggerated statements of 
losses to the postal revenues under a flat 
rate. Undoubtedly the former flat rate did 
not wholly reimburse the postal revenues 
but the most superficial examination of the 
matter renders ridiculous exaggerated 
statements of alleged losses. To the argu- 
ment that publications enjoying the second- 
class rates are devoted more or less to 
advertisement, I offer the suggestion that 
a national dissemination of attractive ad- 
vertisements is not without its educational 
benefits. 

“JT have neither urged nor considered 
- this as a party question. It involves a na- 
tional principle affecting every man, 
woman and child in the Republic, and has 
never been considered in a partisan way 
by anyone so far as known. I urged this 
repeal before the previous Democratic 
Congress, as I shall before the present Re- 
publican Congress—not on party or par- 
tisan grounds, but on the broad platform 
that such a policy tends to circumscribe 
and provincialize our national life to our 
great haven as a people.” 





HOME TRAINING. 


HE education of the home is of indefi- 
nitely more influence than all which 
comes after. Its value cannot be estimated. 
By the reflex of his home upon his char- 
acter the child is measured from the day 
he enters the public school until he grad- 
uates from the high school or the univer- 
sity. It is felt in all the relations of his 
social, as well as intellectual life. The 
primary teacher who studies the character 
of her pupils, who tries to teach them more 
than “One bean and one bean are two 
beans,” which the graded course prescribes, 
sees from the first day of his school life 
the effect of his home upon her pupil. And 
from the very first, the defects of this edu- 
cation must be considered and remedied so 
far as may be. The twig must be bent very 
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carefully or the tree of the child’s life will 
be hopelessly warped. 

And not in the primary grade alone; but 
through all the discipline of school the care- 
ful teacher will keep the vital needs of her 
pupils always before her. She will instruct 
them in those external orders and beauties 
which are types of real growth in character 
and life. Neatness in every particular, is 
one of the lessons which is too often par- 
tially neglected in the home, and must be 
supplemented in the school. A set lecture 
on personal neatness delivered before sixty 
six-year-olds would be as ridiculous as un- 
wise; but there are dozens of ways in which 
the lesson may be taught, by words as well 
as by that personal example which is so ef- 
fectual to the quick perception of children. 
The observance of those little formalities 
which help so largely to make or mar the 
happiness of daily life must be taught, very 
often, in like manner. The “thank you’s” 
and “if you please’s” of school intercourse, 
are more important than might at first 
thought appear.—Educational Weekly. 





ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRY. 


HE prominent educators and chemists 
have launched a vigorous movement 
for driving an insidious form of German 
propaganda from the universities and sci- 
entific schools of the United States, ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued recently by the 
American Chemical Society. They are 
following the policy inaugurated by the 
Indiana State Board of Education, which 
has already directed its superintendent of 
public instruction to issue a letter to all 
schools under his jurisdiction insisting that 
every piece of chemical apparatus, and all 
scientific supplies purchased for educa- 
tional purposes be purchased in the United 
States. This action was taken upon the 
reading of a letter from Harry E. Barnard, 
State Food and Drug Commissioner of 
Indiana, in which he pointed out that the 
supremacy of German-made chemical sup- 
plies was still in the ascendant on account 
of the crafty way in which the Teuton 
manufacturers had availed themselves of a 
peculiar clause in the tariff act. 

Under this provision American universi- 
ties, colleges and schools, are permitted to 
import chemical glassware and porcelain 
and scientific apparatus free of duty. It 
was demonstrated in the European War 
that American manufacturers were fully 
able to meet this demand and had been in 
that position for at least twelve years. 
Although they had some tariff protection, 
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the duty-free privileges accorded to edu- 
cational institutions had the effect of im- 
pressing upon students that only vessels and 
apparatus “made in Germany” are of any 
real value for scientific purposes. After 
completing their studies the young chem- 
ists were inclined to carry the same idea 
into the laboratories in which they were 
employed. As a result, the infant Ameri- 
can industries in chemical porcelain and 
glassware and in scientific instruments gen- 
erally, were constantly throttled by German 
competition and Hun selling psychology. 

In the reconstruction of American in- 
dustry after the war, leading chemists have 
appeared before the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives in support of certain bills (H. R. 
3734-3735-4380) which are designed to 
break the German grip upon our chemical 
industries. At a meeting of the Council of 
the American Chemical Society held in 
New York City, the opinion was expressed 
that in order to develop domestic sources 
of supply of apparatus and chemicals, it 
was necessary that Congress repeal that 
section of the tariff legislation which gives 
to educational institutions the privilege of 
importing such material duty-free. The 
Council declared its belief that this duty- 
free privilege has furnished an important 
medium for foreign propaganda, creating 
in the minds of the youth of this country 
an impression of the superiority of such 
foreign-made material. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, editor of the Jour- 
nal of Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, appearing before’ the Committee on 
Ways and Means recently, said that he con- 
sidered the provision with regard to educa- 
tional institutions a vicious piece of legis- 
lation. “Its effect is to take away the key 
from a key-industry. It exercises a most 
demoralizing influence upon the students of 
our universities. It opens the door for 
propaganda and puts the results of German 
labor, and those of Japanese labor, for that 
matter, before the students every day. As 
a result the students are being trained in 
an atmosphere of dependence on industries 
of foreign countries.” 

Colonel M. A. Reasoner, officer in charge 
of the Field Medical Supply Depot of the 
United States, testified before the same 
committee that he had for the last three 
years purchased laboratory supplies for the 
entire army. He declared his belief that 
all such apparatus should be of American 
make. “At the present time, or at least 
at the time of the Armistice,” said he, 
“ American manyfacturers had been able to 
produce the supplies we needed in the quan- 
tity we needed. When the War started the 
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supplies were not available in the United 
States. If the manufacturers receive the 
protection that will enable them to go ahead 
we will be able to continue buying from 
them, otherwise I doubt if we can. I 
should say that I spent about $3,000,000 for 
supplies during the period of the War.” 

The American Chemical Society, consist- 
ing of 14,000 members, is shortly to have 
its annual meeting in Philadelphia. It is 
on record as against this discrimination 
against American scientific instrument 
workers and makers of chemical glass- 
ware and porcelain. The Council adopted 
a resolution to the effect that in its opinion 
duty-free apparatus and chemicals is a very 
effective channel for propaganda, creating 
in the minds of the future leaders of this 
country an impression of the superiority of 
such foreign-made material. 





SEEING THE POINT. 





A soy returned from school one day 
with the report that his scholarship had 
fallen below the usual average. 

“Son,” said his father, “you’ve fallen 
behind this month, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How did that happen?” - 

“Don’t know, sir.” 

The father knew, if the son did not. 
He had observed a number of dime novels 
scattered about the house; but had not 
thought it worth while to say anything 
until a fitting opportunity should offer it- 
self. A basket of apples stood upon the 
floor, and he said: 

“Empty out those apples, and take the 
basket and bring it to me half full of chips. 
Suspecting nothing, the boy obeyed. 
“And now,” he continued, “put those 

apples back into the basket.” 

When half the apples were replaced, the 
boy said: 

“Father, they roll off. I can’t put any 
more in.” 

“Put them in, I tell you.” 

“But, father, I can’t put them in.” 

“Put them in? ‘No, of course you can’t 
put them in. You said you didn’t know 
why you fell behind at school, and I will 
tell you why. Your mind is like that 
basket. It will not hold more than so 
much. And here you’ve been the past 
month filling it up with cheap dirt—dime 
novels.” 

The boy turned on his heel, whistled, 
and said: “ Whew! I see the point.” 

Not a dime novel has been seen in the 
house from that day to this. 
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THE SENEGAL SOLDIER. 


E was ignorant. Yes. Cruel? Some- 
times. Selfish? In all things in re- 
gard to his food. Yet he loved horses, 
made friends with dogs, and helped his 
companions in their struggles with their 
heavy loads. He kept himself free from 
the taint of what he considered sin. He 
had an idealism in regard to the working 
out of the world that we Westerners 
would be proud of. His was such a sim- 
ple declaration of faith in the world that 
one could not help but be affected. Though 
occasionally this religion seemed to empha- 
size the cruelty of man to man, yet there 
was a touch in it that made one feel that 
unconsciously, from some strange source, 
the religion of Christ had slowly impreg- 
nated-that West African Colony. How 
many others were affected by it I do not 
know, but that it was widespread cannot 
be doubted, for this man spoke more for 
his people than for himself. It was the 
“we” rather than the “I” which pre- 
dominated. 

He had never been in a real church, 
though there were some in Dakar. He 
worshipped in the outdoors, and from the 
look that came into his eyes, one could see 
that he was very sincere in his beliefs. 
His religion was really milder than that of 
the Old Testament, yet, at the same time, 
it had that peculiar aggressiveness toward 
other people who did not believe as he did. 
But in its idealism and its practical results 
it was surprisingly like the teachings of 
Jesus.—Southern Workman. 





PATERNALISM AND ELECTIONS. 





[- is a very serious question that is pre- 
sented by a correspondent of one of 
our leading newspapers, and one that needs 
. to be taken seriously. 

“A million men drawing pay from the 
national treasury for industrial service, 
whether they be railroaders or miners or 
both, can decide any presidential election. 

“When the government takes over the 
railroads—if it should—there will be only 
one practical question before the voters 
of the country, either in a presidential or 
a congressional election, thenceforth— 
which candidate will get the most pay out 
of the treasury for union labor for the 
least service. 

“There are optimists who argue that 
Bolshevism can never get a foothold in 
America, but the essence of Bolshevism is 





the wish to get something for nothing, 
coupled with the kind of conscience that 
justifies it. It is imperialism inverted—au- 
tocracy from the bottom instead of the 
top. When the railroad unions demand 
that the railroads be taken from their 
owners and turned over to politicians to 
be run for the benefit of the employes at 
the expense of the taxpaying public, Bol- 
shevism is not a far cry, whatever name 
one gives it. It is the state of mind that 
is dangerous, whatever name may be given 
it. The danger is not in the name but in 
the thing. ° 

“Looking over the men you personally 
know, what government employe of your 
acquaintance could run your _ business 
affairs better than you can yourself? 

“The managing board proposed by the 
railroad workers is to be one-third work- 
ers and one-third appointees of a govern- 
ment chosen by the workers. What the 
other third stands for is of no account 
whatever. And the taxpayers, through 
the national treasury, guarantee the pay- 
roll, whatever it comes to. 

“The alternative threatened is a tieup. 
But the tieup will come by adoption of the 
plan as surely as by its rejection. Better 
have it now and get it over.” 





THE TRUE TEACHER. 


First, the true teacher must have 
scholarship, if this be poor, no matter 
what the other qualifications may be, the 
results must be mainly in the line of fail- 
ure: secondly, he must be “apt to teach”; 
this comes from a sympathetic tempera- 
ment and a natural fondness to impart 
knowledge; a person’s learning may be ex- 
traordinary, but if he is not “apt to teach,” 
his “much learning” will be of little ac- 
count in the school-room: thirdly, he must 
have good methods; this comes from care- 
ful, daily study of the subjects taught and 
of the pupils under instruction. Methods 
are the tools of the teacher, and from their 
adaptation to the study and the pupil, 
comes the thrift in a school which leads to 
success: fourthly, he must have ability 
to govern; this in a measure is a “ gift,” 
but it can be developed considerably by 
experience and study. A school under poor 
discipline is like a fine piece of machinery, 
out of order and running to ruin: fifthly, 
he must have what is commonly termed 
character, that is, an even balance of good 
qualities. The direct teaching which a 
pupil may receive in school, is of consider- 
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able value; but that which is superior to 
arithmetic, reading, writing, etc. is the 
benefit received from the force of character 
of the teacher. Many teachers of scholar- 
ship, aptness, ingenious methods, and able 
to govern well, fail to reach a high mark, 
for the reason that they lack that balance 
of mental and moral forces which enables 
one to bear the trying test of familiar inter- 
course, excessive strain on the will and 
nervous system, and the fretting wear of 
numerous petty details, and still grow 
brighter and stronger. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 





7 = Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States Government, William 
C. Redfield, has declared himself in favor 
of the adoption of the metric system of 
weights and measures by the United States. 
His study of world conditions, as a manu- 
facturer and as a Government official, has 
led him to this conclusion. 

Secretary Redfield declares that to ob- 
tain world trade or to hold that which we 
have, we must adopt metric standards, be- 
cause our customers demand it. It is easy 
to make the change, he says, and once 
adopted, the metric system, because of its 
simplicity, would prove invaluable. 

“T think you will find that the view I 
have expressed is daily more representa- 
tive of those who control the resources 
and credit of U. S. America,” declares 
Secretary Redfield. “I would not cause 
needless expense to any American con- 
cern nor advocate that even necessary 
changes be made too suddenly, but I would 
point out to them that we can not think 
in 1919 the thoughts of 1914 (to our safety 
and advantage), because we are living in 
a different world. One of the problems 
involved in our adjustment to the new 
world is this matter of simplified weights 
and measures, and we may as well prepare 
at once gradually to make the changes 
necessary.” 

In his exhaustive report, “ America’s 
Munitions,” Benedict Crowell, Assistant 
Secretary of War and Director of Muni- 
tions, shows that the United States was 
hampered in the World War because we 
did not use the metric system of measure- 
ments employed by the French and all our 
other allies, except Britannia. In numer- 
ous instances he shows that the lack of 
universal standards.of measurement meant 
that in the making of munitions, the 
American ordnance engineers lost weeks, 
and “even months of time on the part of 
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whole staffs of experts working at high 
tension.” 

Concerning the manufacture of the 
famous “75” cannon, the report says: “To 
avoid delays and confusion, we decided to 
redesign the American and British guns 
(of similar size) to make their bores uni- 
formly 75 millimeters, thus simplifying the 
ammunition problem and making available 
to us in case of shortage the supplies of 
shell of this size in France.” 

At the recent banquet given in New 
York City by the Pan-American Society 
of the United States to President Pessoa 
of Brazil, he declared: “A very important 
thing is the adoption of the metric system. 
It was the most unhappy event that the 
metric system was ever defeated when it 
came up here—a monumental mistake. If 
taken up seriously and applied intelligently 
we could get it in general use within a 
few years, and it would do more for the 
development of trade than anything ever 
yet attempted.” 

The passing of Andrew Carnegie brings 
to mind the fact that he had been for years 
an ardent advocate of world standardiza- 
tion in weights and measures through the 
adoption of metric units. He was a mem- 
ber of the Metric Committee of the Na- 
tional American Association of Manufac- 
turers, which strongly urged metric stan- 
dardization. At the time the committee 
met, he made the following statement: 
“The metric system of weights and meas- 
ures is one of the steps forward that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is bound to take sooner 
or later. Our present weights and meas- 
ures, inherited from Britain, are unworthy 
an intelligent nation to-day. The advan- 
tage America possesses over Britain in the 
decimal dollar system as compared with 
their pounds, shillings, and pence, would 
be fully equalled by the adoption of a 
metric system of weights and measures.” 
He believed that world standardization of 
weights and measures would aid greatly 
not only the cause of world trade, but also 
that of world peace. On another occa- 
sion he said: “ The old weights and meas- 
ures are a discredit to us. We shall in- 
evitably adopt meter-liter-gram, if for no 
other reason than as an aid to peace; but 
they would enormously aid our world 
trade.” 

Congress has dallied with this subject 
ever since the days of Thomas Jefferson. 
He urged a metric system in 1786. He got 
us to adopt metric money and the dollar. 
But our legislators lacked the “ gumption ” 
to adopt meter-liter-gram. In 1866 Con- 
gress made the metric system legal. Why 
was it not made exclusive? Now is the 
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time to remedy the error. The world-war 
showed that all the world except the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples depended upon the 
simple, logical, and efficient metric unit 
standardization. Britannia and the United 
States could not effectively co-operate with 
their allies until they had adopted metric 
standardization for war purposes. Our 
legislators know this. They know, too, 
that metric standardization will remove a 
great handicap on commerce and educa- 
tion. But they need to be reminded—to 
be written to—to be urged to get the thing 
done. 
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THE TEACHABLE SPIRIT. 





WHEN Jesus walked on earth, he was a 

teacher; he found little willingness 
to accept his doctrines. Those who listen 
and accept, if found to agree with reason, 
are few in number. The psychologist gives 
us the reason. He says certain maxims 
have been impressed by parents on the 
memory, and around them the incoming 
new thoughts arrange themselves. If an- 
other maxim is presented, different from 
the first, the accumulated thoughts must be 
rearranged; it can find no foothold until 
the rearrangement is made. 

Jesus saw the most precious doctrines 
neglected because the minds of his hearers 
were full of materials of an opposite na- 
ture. The little child presented itself as 
possessing the type of mind he desired. 
Great truths can only be imbibed when the 
mind is in a childlike condition; and it is 
a truth well brought out by Chancellor 
Upson that great minds keep themselves in 
this childlike condition of openness to 
truth. The small mind, on the contrary, 
repudiates a new statement upon hearing it. 

Such men as Napoleon and Wellington 
are examples of the childlike spirit; a con- 
dition of openness to truth. The same may 
be said of Gladstone. This eminent student 
of Homer heard accidentally in a railway 
depot a young collegian make a remark 
that was quite opposite to his own belief. 
He stepped up to him and gave his card 
and asked that he might be favored with 
a visit. Upon his calling, he said, “I must 
hear your views.” 

It is a question well worth asking, Is the 
teacher teachable? It is often brought up 
against him that he is of all classes un- 
teachable, the last and slowest to learn. Is 
it a fact that the teacher has not the in- 
quiring disposition which is a part of the 
teachable form of mind? How many have 
pursued no study since they took the posi- 
tion they hold to-day? They may read 
newspapers and magazines, but so do those 





who are not teachers. Must not the real 
teacher always be a student? This has 
often been answered in the affirmative at 
normal schools; but what is he in reality? 
Let the public in general be asked. The 
Louisville Journal commented on the de- 
mand for more salaries at one time by say- 
ing, “ The teacher is not a growing person; 
he is only anxious to get his pupils to learn; 
he is not an accumulator himself.” Horace 
Greeley, in an address before the New 
York Educational Association, criticised 
the teachers because they did not inquire 
concerning things outside of school studies. 
Whatever may be the conclusion one thing 
is certain; the teaching spirit and the teach- 
able spirit, and the inquiring or learning 
spirit, are all one. 
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THE EYE. 





PROF. GEORGE WILSON. 


Sty cultivate its powers so that it shall be 
the entrance gate of the largest pos- 
sible amount of instruction and delight, is 
one of the great ends of all education. And 
to encourage us in our work, we have the 
certainty that the human eye, as it excels 
that of every other animal in beauty, does 
so also in power. The eyes of many of the 
lower animals are in themselves, perhaps, 
as susceptible of education as our eyes are; 
and in certain respects they are more won- 
derful. A shark can see in the depths of 
the ocean, where we, even if supplied with 
air, could not see at all; a cat can see bet- 
ter in the dark than we can; and a hawk 
can see a great deal farther. But two 
round bits of glass and a pasteboard tube 
give us greatly the advantage of the longest 
sighted hawk; we need not envy the cat, 
for a farthing candle will put its eyes at a 
discount; and when we have occasion to 
invade the domains of the shark, we can 
carry an artificial light with us and see bet- 
ter than he, though aided by the splendid 
mirrors at the back of his eyes. 
The human eye is no doubt remarkable 
for the slowness with which it acquires its 
powers, but then the powers it does acquire 
far transcend those acquired by the eyes of 
the lower animals. A kitten, for example, 
sees in a month as well as it ever does; 
and a chicken half out of the shell will 
catch a fly as deftly as the mother hen can. 
Look, on the other hand, at a baby. . It 
gazes about it with wondering, uncertain 
eyes; stares at a candle, and plainly does 
not.know what to make of it; and is in a 
dream-like though complacent perplexity 
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about all things. Cases, too, have occurred 
of persons who were born blind, acquiring 
the use of their eyes in mature life, and 
they have recorded how strange everything 
seemed, and how long it took them to real- 
ize what vision truly is. 

The eye, then, was intended by its maker 
to be educated, and to be educated slowly, 
but if educated fully, its powers are almost 
boundless. It is assuredly then a thing to 
be profoundly regretted, that not one man 
in a thousand develops the hidden capaci- 
ties of his organ of vision, either as regards 
its utilitarian or its zsthetic application. 
The great majority of mankind do not and 
can not see one fraction of what they were 
intended to see. The proverb that “None 
are so blind as those that will not see,” is as 
true of physical as of moral vision. By 
neglect and carelessness we have made our- 
selves unable to discern hundreds of things 
which are before us to be seen. 

Thomas Carlyle has summed this up in 
the one pregnant sentence, “ The eye sees 
what it brings the power to see.” How 
true this is! The sailor on the look-out 
can see a ship where the landsman sees 
nothing; the Esquimaux can discover a 
white fox amidst the white snow; the 
American backwoodsman has fired a rifle- 
ball so as to strike a nut out of the mouth 
of a squirrel without hurting it; the red 
Indian boys hold their hands up as marks 
to each other, certain that the unerring 
arrow will be shot between the spread-out 
fingers; the astronomer can see a star in 
the sky, where to others the blue expanse 
is unbroken; the shepherd can distinguish 
the face of every sheep in the flock; the 
mosaic-workers can detect distinctions of 
color where others see none, and multi- 
tudes of additional examples might be 
‘given of what education does for the eye. 
’ Now, we may not be called upon to hunt 
white foxes in the snow, or, like William 
Tell, to save our own life and our child’s 
by splitting with an arrow an apple on its 
head; or to identify a stolen sheep by look- 
ing in its face and swearing to its portrait; 
but we must do every day many things es- 
sential to our welfare, which we would do 
a great deal better if we had an eye as 


trained as we readily might have. For ex- , 


ample, it is not every man that can hit a 
nail upon the head, or drive it straight in 
with the hammer. Very few persons can 
draw a straight line, or cut a piece of cloth 
or paper even; still fewer can use a pencil 
as draughtsmen; and fewer still can paint 
with colors. Yet assuredly there is not a 


calling in which an educated eye, nice in 
distinguishing form, color, size, distance, 
and the like, will not be of inestimable 
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service. For, although it is not to be de- 
nied that some eyes can be educated to a 
much greater extent than others, that can 
be no excuse for any one neglecting to edu- 
cate his eye. The worse it is, the more it 
needs education ; the better it is, the more it 
will repay it. 

To describe the mode in which the eye 
should be trained is not my purpose; and it 
would be in vain to attempt a description 
of its powers when educated to the utmost 
of its capabilities. But let me, before part- 
ing with it, notice that in all ages, and by 
all people, the eye appears to have been 
the most honored of the organs of the 
senses. It has owed this, doubtless, largely 
to its surpassing beauty, and to the glory 
with which it lights up the countenance. 
But it owes its place as Queen of the 
Senses mainly to the fact that its empire is 
far wider than those ruled over by its sis- 
ters. The Ear is fabled to hear the music 
of the spheres, but, in reality, is limited in 
space to those sounds which the earth and 
its atmosphere yield, and in time to the 
passing moment. The starry abysses for it 
are silent; and the past and the future are 
equally dumb. 

The nostril, the tongue, and the hand are 
similarly bounded, even more so; but the 
eye so triumphs over space that it traverses 
in a moment the boundless ocean which 
stretches beyond our atmosphere, and takes 
home to itself stars which are billions of 
miles away; and so far is it from being 
fatigued by its flight that, as the wise king 
said, “It is not satisfied with seeing.” Our 
physical conception of limitless infinity is 
derived from the longing of the eye to see 
farther than the farthest star. 

And its empire over time is scarcely less 
bounded. The future it cannot pierce; but 
our eyes are never lifted to the midnight 
heavens without being visited by light 
which left the stars from which it comes, 
untold centuries ago; and the same which 
may have burned out, zons before Adam 
was created, are shown to us as blazing 
orbs which they were in those immeasur- 
ably distant ages, by beams which have sur- 
vived their source through all that time. 

How long we can this glance backwards 
along a ray of light, and literally gaze into 
the deepest recesses of time, we do not 
know; and as little can we tell how many 
ages will elapse after our sun’s torch is 
quenched, before he shall be numbered 
among lost stars, by dwellers in the systems 
most distant from us; yet assuredly it is 
through the eye that we acquire our most 
vivid conception of what eternity in the 
sense of unbeginning and unending time 
may mean. 
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It is most natural, then, that the eye 
which can thus triumph over space and 
time should hold the place of honor among 
the senses. Of all the miracles of healing 
which our Saviour performed, if we except 
the crowning one of resurrection from 
death, none seems to have made such an 
impression on the spectators as the restora- 
tion of sight to the blind. One of the blind 
whose sight was restored by Christ tri- 
umphantly declared to the doubters of the 
marvellousness of the miracle: “Since the 
world began was it not heard that any one 
opened the eyes of one that was born 
blind!” The perplexed though not un- 
faithful Jews inquired, “Could not this man 
which opened the eyes of the blind have 
caused that even this man should not have 
died?” And the opening of the eyes of 
the blind would startle us as much did we 
witness it now. To the end of time men 
will acknowledge that He who formed the 
eye justly declared of it that “the light of 
the body is the eye”; and all tender hearts 
will feel a peculiar sympathy for those 
whom it has pleased God in His unsearch- 
able wisdom to deprive of sight, and for 
whom in this life “ Wisdom is at one en- 
trance quite shut out.” 


DR. WM. D. LEWIS: AN APPRECIA- 
TION. 








BY DR. CHEESMAN A. HERRICK. 
President of Girard College. 





A T a late meeting of the New York State 

Teachers’ Association the talented 
Commissioner of Education for New York 
made an address on what he was pleased to 
call “The Glory of New York.” The 
writer had the favor of an autographed 
copy of this address with the superscrip- 
tion, “To one who has carried the glory of 
New York into other states.” After the 
New York style the Commissioner himself 
is one who has carried the “glory” of 
“other states” to New York. New York 
State and New York City have been 
prompt to recognize ability regardless of 
what may have been its geographical origin 
and many Pennsylvania men and women 
have achieved large success in New York. 
It was noticeable, however, at the meeting 
above mentioned that many men who have 
gone out from New York were on the pro- 
gram bringing back a message to their na- 
tive state. This inter-state recognition of 
ability is a wholesome sign of our time and 
surely will make for progress in educational 
work, 
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As one who has lived and worked in 
Pennsylvania for more than twenty-seven 
years the writer feels that in a sense he is 
“to the manner born,” and yet he welcomes 
the selection and elevation of those of real 
capacity to places of leadership regardless 
of what may have been their place of nativ- 
ity or the precinct in which they last voted. 
It has been gratifying to note the splendid 
welcome accorded to our new Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction as he came from 
the sister state of New York. We may 
well rejoice also at the promotion which 
has come to another New York State man 
who has labored in Pennsylvania for nearly 
ten years. At the request of the Editor of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal this brief 
work of appreciation is written on one of 
the new Deputy Superintendents of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Dr. William D. Lewis. 

Dr. Lewis was born at Canton, St. Law- 
rence County, New York. St. Lawrence is 
territorially one of the large counties of 
New York State extending. for thirty or 
more miles along the St. Lawrence River 
in the region of the Thousand Islands, and 
reaching back to the Adirondacks. Geo- 
logically the region is in the famous Lau- 
rentian field, and the surface was scraped 
by the glacial drift which carried away the 
best soil to the regions further south. By 
a coincidence the writer was born within a 
mile of the St. Lawrence County Line in 
Jefferson County, and by a similar coinci- 
dence the new Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania was born in a 
neighboring county of New York. 

The region of Northern New York is 
barren and sterile; the climate is inhospi- 
table, having a combination of long, cold 
winters and short, hot summers. As the 
Commissioner of Education of New York 
recently said, the people there spend their 
summers in collecting fuel to keep them 
warm in winter, and their winters in har- 
vesting ice to keep them cool in summer. 

Men in that region must wage a constant 
struggle with nature in order to exist at all, 
and one could well apply to the region the 
question which a visitor in New Hampshire 
once asked of Daniel Webster: “ What is 
this country good for anyway? It is cold 
and barren and is it worth the effort made 
to eke out a poor existence upon it?” To 
this Webster made an answer for New 
Hampshire which might well be made for 
Northern New York, “ Though this coun- 
try may seem worthless, it is nevertheless 
capable of producing the grandest crop 
which any region ever yet yielded. It will 
produce good men.” 

Most of the people in Northern New 


' York are descendants from settlers who 
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came from Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, three or four generations 
ago. The region is as typically Yankee as 
is New England; indeed, Northern New 
York seems to have been less disturbed by 
immigration and outside influences than 
have most parts of New England. 

Young Lewis grew to manhood in this 
region where one must struggle for barest 
necessities of life, and the ruggedness of 
the climate together with the effort which 
must be put forth to live developed a power 
to meet obstacles and to depend on one’s 
own resources which has been a fine asset 
to the men who spent their early lives under 
such conditions. The struggle to exist 
there was not unlike the struggle to which 
the frontiersmen were subjected and which 
produced the qualities of self-reliance and 
independence of character evidenced in 
many Americans who in the broader theatre 
of national history and world affairs have 
left a record of achievement which has 
been to the great good of their fellowmen. 

Dr. Lewis found his way to Syracuse 
University from the classical course of 
which he was graduated in 1892. He re- 
ceived honors in college, being elected into 
the aristocracy of American scholarship, 
the Phi Beta Kappa. Immediately after 
graduation he entered the educational field, 
first, as a teacher of English in the Metho- 
dist Seminary at Epworth, Iowa. Later he 
was principal of a town or Union school in 
New York for one year, subsequent to 
which he served for seven years as princi- 
pal of a large grammar school in Syracuse, 
N. Y. Then for a time he had experience 
as head of the English Department of the 
Central High School in Syracuse, from 
which position he was transferred to the 
principalship of the North High School of 
the same city from which, after two years’ 
experience, he became principal of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School in Philadelphia in 
1910. The latter position he held until 
his appointment as Deputy State Super- 
intendent in 1919. 

Dr. Lewis has evidenced throughout his 
whole career an independence of thought 
and a courage to stand up for what he be- 
lieves to be right, an indefatigable industry, 
a capacity to state his case, and withal an 
ability to work with others and to bring 
results to pass. 

It is no secret that a brief article which 
Dr. Lewis wrote for the Outlook and which 
appeared in the issue for December 11, 
1909, under the title “College Domination 
of High Schools” won for him the princi- 
palship of the William Penn High School. 
The virility of thought in that article, the 
forceful presentation of the ideals for an 
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American high school convinced the mem- 
bers of the committee who were to select 
a principal for the William Penn school 
that he was the type of man for whom they 
were looking. 

For years Dr. Lewis has been an active 
exponent of reforms in English teaching 
and he has produced either independently, 
or in collaboration, a series of text-books 
embodying his ideas. 

Perhaps Dr. Lewis’s conceptions of high 
school education are best set forth in his 
book, “ Democracy’s High School,” which 
appears as one of the educational mono- 
graphs of the Houghton, Mifflin Co. This 
and Dr. Lewis’s theory of education in gen- 
eral had the warm approval of Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Colonel Roosevelt wrote an 
appreciative introduction for “ Democracy’s 
High School.” 

Dr. Lewis would seem to have had an 
ideal preparation for the position of Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. He 
has had a wide range of experience in 
schools of various types, and in widely sep- 
arated fields of effort. He has matured 
convictions based on adequate experience. 
He is at the full tide of strength with com- 
manding power as a speaker and a writer. 
Altogether Dr. Lewis seems almost an ideal 
appointment to the position as Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. The 
State of Pennsylvania may well be congrat- 
ulated on his willingness to accept the oner- 
ous duties to which he has been called. The 
accomplishment of Dr. Lewis in the past is 
a guarantee for an even greater service in 
the future, and his friends and the friends 
of education in Pennsylvania confidently 
look forward to a career of enlarged serv- 
ice for Dr. Lewis in his new field. 


ciate 
~~ 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 








WHAT SHOULD CONSTITUTE A REGULAR FOUR 
YEARS COURSE ?* 


Fellow Citizens: The moderator desig- 
nates twenty-eight minutes for this dis- 
course. He does not know the tenor of it. 
He is in no way responsible for any senti- 
ment uttered in it. He has merely set the 
question: “What should constitute a regu- 
lar four years course?” 

This question suggests what different 
ages have regarded as the purpose of 
schools. The ancient Hebrews would say 








* Remarks by Supt. Wm. McAndrew at a 
conference at Harrisburg, November 21, 1919, 
called by Superintendent T. E. Finegan, State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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“To teach the Scriptures.” Plato and the 
Greeks: “To develop the whole man.” 
The Romans: “To impart useful knowl- 
edge.” The Monks: “To traverse the 
trivium and quadrivium.” The leaders of 


_ the Renaissance: “To enjoy the classics.” 


The promoters of the Reformation: “To 
advance the true religion.” The Jesuits: 
“To discipline.” The professor: “To fit 
for college.” The eminent high school ad- 
vocates of my boyhood days: “To give a 
broad, deep, sound scholarship ;” “To train 
the mind, to develop leaders, to illustrate 
the survival of the fittest.” The ordinary 
high school teachers: “ To cover the course 
of study.” The average citizen: “To fit 
my child to get on in the world and to rise 
above the common herd.” 

But is there not some specific, authorita- 
tive statement of those who were respon- 
sible for making American public schools 
an agency of government, supported by 
money taken from everybody whether he 
has children or not? 

Let Franklin say what public schools are 
for: “To supply succeeding ages with men 
that will serve the public welfare.” Wash- 
ington: “To enlighten public opinion.” 
John Adams: “To instruct the people in 
knowledge useful in the practice of the 
moral duties of a man and citizen.” Mon- 
roe: “To qualify society, in every district, 
to discharge with credit and effect those 
great duties of citizens on which free gov- 
ernment rests.” Madison: “To arm with 
the power of knowledge a people who mean 
to be their own governors.” Jefferson: 
“To enable the people to understand what 
is going on in the world and to keep their 
part of it going on right.” 

Whatever propositions affecting the es- 
tablishment of public education I can read 
in the speeches, letters, and essays of the 
leaders of that Revolution which estab- 
lished our nation, do not logically lead to 
the scriptures, the whole man, useful 
knowledge, triviums, quadriviums, the 
classics, religion, discipline, college-prepa- 
ration, scholarship, mental training, leader- 
ship, course of study, or getting on in the 
world, as the purpose of American public 
schools. 

But the aims proposed for American 
schools by these founders of our democracy 
do mean service, enlightened opinion on 
public questions, knowledge useful in the 
practice of the moral duties of men and 
citizens, ability fo discharge the duties of 
citizens with credit and effect, knowledge 
necessary to people who govern themselves, 
knowledge of what is going on in the world 
and desire to make one’s part of it go on 
right. 








So far as I know everybody believes that 
the builders of our Republic intended to 
establish a society quite different and quite 
better than any then constituted. They 
were unequivocally certain that they ought 
to state the general principles underlying 
their plan. They put them in the two fun- 
damental documents on which all our na- 
tional policies rest: the Declaration and the 
Constitution. Having stated these princi- 
ples, having founded a nation upon them, 
it was inevitable that they should turn their 
attention to the means of keeping these 
ideals alive from generation to generation 
in order that the blessings the people had 
gained might not, through ignorance or 
carelessness, be taken away. It must have 
been apparent to every man of that time, 
who looked into the future, that provision 
should be made specifically to develop pub- 
lic opinion, to train to self-government, to 
educate each rising generation in the duties 
of citizens. One would expect Franklin, 
Washington, Madison, Monroe, Jefferson, 
and other leaders, to express themselves on 
this subject. One, looking back from now, 
would expect a department of education to 
have been made a feature of the general 
government, just as a post office depart- 
ment was. But the student who examines 
those days knows how desirous public men 
were to recognize the rights of the indi- 
vidual states which joined the union. We 
can in this fact find sufficient explanation 
why the leaders contented themselves with 
expressing the common opinion as to what 
schools ought to do. 

When one reviews the subsequent brren 
years of American education; when one re- 
calls the heart-wearying struggles of Hor- 
ace Mann, Henry Barnard, and Daniel 
Pierce; when one blushes at the criminal 
carelessness resulting in the loss of state 
school funds; when one surveys the ap- 
palling records of American adult illiter- 
acy; when one contemplates the long period 
of neglect of training in the very qualities 
to cultivate which is the fundamental rea- 
son for maintaining public schools; one 
wishes that the inter-colonial jealousies had 
been mild enough to have permitted a truly 
national provision for schooling, organized 
by such a man as Franklin or Jefferson. 
There would, then, have been written, I 
think, into the fundamental school law, as 
these men wrote into the great Declaration, 
a statement of what this school business is 
all about. Perhaps we should now not be 
in the position that causes an eminent pro- 
fessor of education in our most famous uni- 
versity to hear quoted so often his now 
famous sentence: “The American High 
School has all sails set and doesn’t know 
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where it’s going.” The New Jersey high- 
school teachers announced as their subject 
for discussion, “The High Schools, a 
Chaos.” <A former president of a large 
city’s Board of Education calls his high 
schools “The Blind Men’s Bluff.” Edi- 
torials in what are commonly regarded as 
leading newspapers voice a doubt as to the 
service the high schools proffer; and the 
great State of Pennsylvania, almost a cen- 
tury and a half after the nation was born 
and its founders had said you must keep 
alive its democracy. by training the people 
for self-government—a hundred and forty- 
three years after that event—the great 
State of Pennsylvania puts to an assembled 
company of school men a fundamental con- 
sideration, not as a fact, but as a question: 
What should constitute a regular four 
years course of an American public high 
school ? 

Pottstown, Norristown, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre, answer it; other cities, towns, and 
communities answer it, in almost identical 
terms. 

Where did they get the answer? Did 
any person or company of persons in Potts- 
town, Norristown, Scranton, or Wilkes- 
Barre say: “Here we have several thou- 
sand children between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-one years of age who must be 
trained to defend, purify, and perpetuate 
American principles; let us devise a set of 
daily studies and exercises by which all of 
these young people may be fitted to exer- 
cise that duty?” Was the regular four- 
years course in Pottstown or Norristown, 
Wilkes-Barre or Scranton, devised for such 
a purpose? Was the regular four-years 
course of the New York high schools de- 
vised for such a purpose? Was there any 
inquiry in these cities, “What do our 
adolescent children most need to make citi- 
zens of them?” “What work is most 
adapted to do this?” It is doubtful. You 
have seen high-school courses made. A 
committee assembles; different members 
have assortments of pamphlets before 
them; courses of study from different cities. 
After more or less haggling, a course of 
study emerges, 19/20ths copy, 1/20th in- 
vention and the whole thing, if it has any 
purpose at all, might be connected in some 
degree with a Greek purpose, to develop 
the whole man; or with a Roman purpose, 
to impart useful knowledge; or with a 
Renaissance purpose, to interpret the class- 
ics; or with a Jesuitical purpose, to disci- 
pline; or with a savant purpose, to give 
scholarship; or with the traditional high 
school man’s purpose: to illustrate the sur- 
vival of the fittest. But to connect the 
standard course adequately with the fun- 
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damental, historical American purpose, the 
preparation of a citizen for actual citizen- 
ship, requires a forced reasoning that a 
great many people cannot successfully ra- 
tionalize. 

The imitative aspects of the course are 
too evident. Wilkes-Barre’s looks so much 
like Pottstown’s; Pottstown’s so much like 
Norristown’s; Norristown’s so much like 
New York’s; that even the amateur arch- 
eologist recognizes, in spite of a few varia- 
tions, the original type; and traces it to 
one or another Atlantic seaport in one of 
the thirteen colonies, and thence, direct to 
the England of James, of Charles, of 
William and Mary, or of Queen Anne. 

And there he finds it to be the course 
designed for young gentlemen, the elite, the 
leisure class. He finds it in a society which 
links the two words “gentleman” and 
“scholar” together, a class which does no 
work with the hands; a class which by 
means of laws of primogeniture, of entail 
of titles of nobility, preserves its distinc- 
tion. Its education aims at polite learning, 
at familiarity with classics, at refinements 
of grammar and rhetoric, at ability to com- 
pose with the pen, but not at the equip- 
ment of the mass of the people to have a 
voice in public affairs. The origins of cul- 
ture and education came to us from Eng- 
land; they came to England from an an- 
cient civilization that had little regard for 
the common man. This regard, as I un- 
derstand it, was made a basal idea of the 
American plan, emphasized through suc- 
cessive epochs by a Jefferson, a Jackson, a 
Lincoln. But the education existing before 
the Revolution was not of this sort. It was 
the education which the colonies imported 
with their wines, their silks, and with their 
Chippendale furniture. This is the system 
of education which remained the core of 
high school studies up to our own time. 
There was a Revolution in political ideals. 
There was no revolution in educational 
ones. 

If one’s conception of a high school edu- 
cation is that of refined scholarship, prep- 
aration for leisure, mental discipline, su- 
periority to the common run of men, one 
should choose for a regular course such 
studies as are remote from the everyday 
affairs of life; Latin, algebra, college pro- 
fessors’ English, ancient history studies, as 
an eminent Columbia professor has said, 
which “ induct a chosen or worthy few into 
a specially trained patriciate, an aristoc- 
racy of brains.” Such a school may with- 


out concern see in its community 97 per 
cent. of the children of high-school age go 
into the world uneducated, unhelped, meet- 
ing the problems of adult citizenship with 
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only the training of children. Such a 
school may calmly view its members will- 
ingly drop by the wayside, unable or unde- 
sirous of pursuing its studies farther. 

If one’s conception of a high school is 
that of a government agency upon which 
the obligation rests to care for all the chil- 
dren from fourteen to twenty-one years of 
age and to fit them to preserve and improve 
American institutions to the intent that all 
the people may approach the ideal of living 
happily and nobly together, one- must seek 
elsewhere than in the origin of our high 
school education for his ideals. 

I have intimated that those ideals are 
political, rather than literary or scholastic, 
that our school system is made a public ex- 
pense on all of the people in order that 
the democracy which the Fathers hoped for 
may be realized. I have intimated that 
these ideals are formulated in our public 
documents, notably in the Declaration and 
in the Constitution. If this is true then 
a logical way to arrive at a regular four- 
years course would be to set down the pur- 
poses which the proponents of our national 
ideals and the advocates of perpetuating 
them by education expounded. I have re- 
peated the views of Franklin, Washington, 
Adams, Monroe, and Jefferson. These 
ideals were enumerated in the State papers 
I have referred to. These ideals include: 

Equality, 

The right to life, 

The right to liberty, 

The right to the pursuit of happiness, 

The right to alter or abolish any gov- 
ernment destructive of these rights 
and to establish, but not for light or 
transient causes, a new government 
designed to secure safety and happi- 
ness, 

The duty to form a more perfect union, 

The duty to establish justice, 

The duty to insure domestic tranquility, 

The duty to provide for the common 
defense, : 

“— duty to promote the general wel- 

are, 

The duty to secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity. 

It is significant that within the past ten 
years Rabbi Hirsch has said that our plan 
of education has wofully neglected to real- 
ize these hopes of the fathers; that Charles 
Eliot has affirmed that we are not devoting 
ourselves to the production of men who 
think public mindedly; that Andrew S. 
Draper declares that we have wasted the 
lives of the children; that Theodore Roose- 
velt deplores education’s neglect of an es- 
sential stress upon public education for 
public benefit, not for individual advance- 





ment; that Julius Sachs, Columbia Pro- 
fessor of high school training, has declared 
that a storm of protest assails the high 
schools. 

If we should put aside all our machinery 
and think of education as helping young 
people to change from what they are to 
what the general welfare demands they 
ought to be, ‘if we could think of American 
education not in terms of European-planned 
schools, the result would have, at least, the 
American purpose as primary, preponder- 
ating, predominating, not incidental and 
stuck on. 

I cannot conceive that a general course 
of this kind would read as one big Penn- 
sylvania city’s course does: “First year: 
English, Algebra, Language, General Sci- 
ence,” or as another’s: “ First year: Eng- 
lish, Algebra, Language, Ancient History 
or Biology, choose one elective,” or as an- 
other’s: “Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, composition and classics,” or as 
any of the courses of prominent cities of 
Pennsylvania or New York or any other 
state announcing, regular courses which 
make prominent and most important studies 
like Latin, or language, or algebra, or Eng- 
lish required by colleges. 

The teacher who can do the main big 
business of training citizens to think on 
vital public questions, using as a means of 
such training exercises in Latin, algebra, 
geometry, natural science, modern lan- 
guage, rhetoric, polite literature, drawing, 
English selected by college entrance 
boards, stenography, shopwork, and phy- 
sical training, is as rare a genius as that 
prodigy of strength and adjustment who, 
with a jaw bone, slew his thousands. These 
subjects never were put into education for 
the training intended by the founders of 
the nation who urged that education be a 
public charge. 

To tuck into the fourth year, as do hun- 
dreds of high school, “U. S. history and 
citizenship, elective twice a week”, is, I 
think, lamentably and criminally to side- 
step the chief duty of American public 
educational service. Let us have: 

First year: Principles of American citi- 
zenship, enough times a week. 

First year: Public Problems. Use as 
the textbook some weekly publications giv- 
ing various views, a publication like the 
Independent, The Literary Digest, or The 
Outlook, enough times a week. 

First year: Principles and practice of 
conduct, enough times a week. 

Fill the balance of the first year with 
such subjects as best prepare the young 
man and woman to enjoy the rights and 
perform the duties of an American citizen; 
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include a practical course in the way to 
use one’s mind in getting such an educa- 
tion. 

Second year, third year, fourth year, 
fifth year, up to 21 years of age. The up- 
per years to be grouped in a higher insti- 
tution if conditions warrant it: Principles 
of American Citizenship; Public Prob- 
lems; Personal conduct; economics; as 
many times a week as it is possible for the 
interest to be kept alive and effective. Fill 
the balance of the time with such subjects 
as may be shown to be most efficient in 
preparing young men and women to enjoy 
the rights and to perform the duties of an 
American citizen. | 

I can see by the expression on various 
faces how absurd this man and that regard 
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this proposition. Yet, I feel sure that I 
can defend it as based on reason, as based 
on fundamental American thought, and as 
based on the need of the times. But, it 
means throwing into the scrap-heap ma- 
chinery in which a lot of money has been 
invested, material which tradition and use 
have made dear to the majority of scholars, 
It means the introduction of tools which 
the most of us don’t know how to use. It 
means a school war in which the innovator 
will risk his professional life. 

A common comment will be, “It can’t 
be done”. Very well, let us go ahead and 
do it. We have been doing it by degrees. 
Present conditions require that we do more 
of it and for more people. 





—_ 
>> 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


A FEATURE of the opening exercises of 
Franklin and Marshall College for the 
fall season was the unveiling of a massive 
bronze tablet to the memory of Dr. Nathan 
C.. Schaeffer, which was presented to the 
college by menibers of his family. Presi- 
dent Apple of the college, in accepting the 
fitting memorial gift, paid a high tribute to 
this eminent son of the college who for 
twenty-five years was our State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The formal 
address of the occasion was by Hon. A. G. 
Seyfert, a close personal friend of Dr. 
Schaeffer, who spoke of men that have shed 
lustre on the fame of Lancaster, as Bu- 
chanan, Reynolds, Stevens, Burrowes, 
Wickersham, Higbee and others, the last to 
go upon this roll of honor for the State, 
for the city, and for the ‘college being 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 


ss 
~~ 


THE STATE CONVENTION. 








HIS is the seventieth meeting of the 
State Educational Association, and the 

fifth that has been held in Philadelphia. 
The Pennsylvania School Journal was 
started by Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes in 
January, 1852, and during that year he 
strongly urged the organization of the State 
Teachers’ Association. In December, 1852, 
twenty-four persons interested in the cause 
of general education met in Harrisburg in 
the Capitol building and the Association 
was organized with Dr. Burrowes as presi- 
dent, to get the movement well under way. 
At that meeting he insisted that a teacher 





should be elected as his successor. He had 
never taught a day in his life, though he 
was the Nestor of our educational councils 
for more than thirty-five years before his 
death in 1870. Mr. John H. Brown, a well- 
known teacher of Philadelphia, was elected 
for the year 1853 and presided at the meet- 
ings held in Pittsburgh and Lancaster. 

The first meeting held in Philadelphia 
was in December, 1855. We remember well 
one wintry night of that meeting when, in- 
stead of the Association program, we pre- 
ferred Edwin Forrest in the play of “ Mac- 
beth” at the old Walnut Street Theatre. 
It was our first night with a great actor in 
a great tragedy—sixty-four years ago, but 
how real yet—though we have seen many 
hundreds of actors and plays since then. 
The headquarters of our party was at 18th 
and Market, and Mary Davis and I had a 
long walk to the hotel, through the snowy 
blast, from 9th and Walnut. Her father, 
Prof. Wm. V. Davis, principal of the High 
School at Lancaster, was president of the 
meeting. 

The second meeting in Philadelphia was 
in August, 1872, with the genial Harry 
Houck as president, and an enrollment of 
1116. The third in July, 1901. Dr. John 
S. Stahr, President of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, made the program and di- 
rected the meeting. Enrollment 2015. Ten 
years later, in 1911, Supt. F. W. Robins, 
then of Lebanon, was President in Phila- 
delphia. Enrollment 2887. And now for 


1919, Supt. F. E. Downes, of Harrisburg, 
with prospective enrollment of a possible 
twenty-five thousand. The following is the 
program of the general sessions, in the au- 
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ditorium of the Central High School, Broad 
and Green: 


2 p.M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. Floyd 
W. Tompkins, D: D., Rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity. 

Music. : 

Address of Welcome—John P. Garber, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

Response to Address of Welcome—J. C. 
Taylor, Superintendent of Schools, Lacka- 
wanna County. 

Address—Hon. William C. Sproul, Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania. 

General Topic—‘ How Should the Schools 
in a Democracy Function in Citizenship.” 

(a) In Business and Profession, Charles H. 
Judd, School of Education, University of Chi- 


cago. 
(b) In Social Service, A. Duncan Yocum, 
School of Education, University of Pennsyl- 


vania. - 
(c) In Ethical Conduct, A. R. Brubaker, 
President Albany Normal College, Albany. 
Report of the Educational Counsil. 
Business. 
7:45 P. M.—Music. 
“ Teacher Crises,” F. E. Downes, President, 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 
“The Educated Person,” M. L. Burton, 
President of the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER, 3I. 


2. P. M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. Carter 
Helm Jones, D. D., Pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Philadelphia. 

Music. ; 

Address—Thomas E. Finegan, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

“The Present Status of the Intermediate 
School,” Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

“The Problem of Adjusting the Intermedi- 
ate School Idea to Conditions in the Smaller 
School System,” M. P. Hillegas, Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of Vermont. 

In Memoriam. 

(a) Nathan C. Schaeffer—George W. Phil- 
ips, Principal of the West Chester Normal 
School, and Henry Snyder, Superintendent of 
Scheols, Jersey City, N. J. 

(b) Charles B. Robertson—Samuel Hamil- 
ton, Superintendent of Schools, Allegheny 
County. 

Report of the Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Business. 

7:45 P. M.—(An Evening of Music and Art). 

Pennsylvania Music—High School Chorus. 

“Music Masters of Pennsylvania,” C. F. 
Hoban, Superintendent of Schools, Dunmore. 

Interpretations by one of the Masters, Nich- 
olas Douty, Philadelphia. 

I. (a) “From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” Charles W. Cadman. 

(b) “’Twas April,” Ethelbert Nevin. 

(c) “ Thistledown,” W. J. Baltzell. 

II. (a) “The Half Ring Moon,” Marlbert 
Zellner. 





(b) “Bring: Her Again,” Stanley Addicks. 

(c) “A Song of Joy,” Nicholas Douty. 

“ Art and the Average Man,” C. Valentine 
Kirby, Director of Art, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 

“Popular Art Instruction and Our Indus- 
trial Future,” Henry Turner Bailey, Dean, the 
School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JANUARY I. 


9 A. M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. George 
H. Bickley, D. D., District Supt. of the North- 
west District, Philadelphia Conference, Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

Music. 

General Topic—* Reconstruction in Educa- 
tion.” 

(a) Modifications of Educational Practice 
in the Teaching of Agriculture, Harold W. 
Foght, President, the Northern Normal and 
Industrial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

(b) Importance and Place of the Manual 
Arts in the New Curriculum, J. Monroe Hew- 
ett, President, Architectural League, New 
York City. ; 

(c) Effect of the War Upon the Teaching 
of History and Civics, William H. Kilpatrick. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 

(d) Physical Education in the Reconstruc- 
tion Program, H. J. Norton, Director of Phy- 
sical Education, Rochester, N. Y 

Report of the Committee on Code of Ethics, 
G. Gailey Chambers, Chairman, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Reports of Committees. 

Business, 





SEVENTIETH MEETING. 





STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA DURING CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 





etre seventieth meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
will be held in Philadelphia from Decem- 
ber 29th to January Ist, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Adelphia, corner of Thirteenth 
and Chestnut. The preliminary program, 
which was issued November Ist, comprises 
forty-eight pages and presents such an ar- 
ray of subjects for consideration and able 
men and women for their discussion as 
would be worthy of a national meeting. 
Dr. Downes may well be proud of it. 

The general sessions will be held in the 
Central High School at Broad and Green 
streets, on the afternoons and evenings of 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the final session 
being held on Thursday morning. In this 
great building also, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday mornings, will be held the meetings 
of the departments of County Superintend- 
ence, City and Borough Superintendence, 
Colleges and Normal Schools, Rural Schools, 
Music, Supervising Principals, Continuation 
Schools, Manual Arts, with its sections of 
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Mechanic Arts, Household Arts and Draw- 
ing, and the Americanization Round Table. 
' In the William Penn High School, Fif- 
teenth and Wallace, the High School de- 


partment will convene at 2 o’clock on Mon- |. 


day afternoon, with sessions at 8 o’clock on 
Monday evening and 9 a. m. on Wednes- 
day. The sections of this department, in- 
cluding Classical Languages, Commercial, 
the Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
Association, English, History and Civics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, and Sci- 
ence will hold their sessions in this build- 
ing, meeting in rooms named in the pro- 

ram at 9 o’clock on Tuesday morning. 

he Library department, the Pennsylvania 
Association of College and University 
Teachers of Education and the Child’s Hy- 
giene Round Table will also hold their 
meetings in this building. 

The Graded School Department, the De- 
partment of School Patrons and the Kin- 
dergarten Round Table will meet in the 
Normal School at Thirteenth and Spring 
Garden. 

The registration headquarters will be at 
the Central High School. Rates at the 
leading hotels and railroad rates are given 
in the program. Arrangements for the mu- 
sic have been made by Mr. W. E. Hercle- 
rode, president of the Department of Music, 
and Mr. E. W. Pearson of Philadelphia. 
The local arrangements by Supt. John P. 
Garber and his assistants are admirable and 
—— meeting is assured for Philadel- 
phia. 

Supt. John C. Wagner, treasurer, sends 
us this word of cheer: “The enrollment at 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation for the Philadelphia meeting prom- 
ises to be the largest in the history of the 
Association by several thousand. Only 
three districts thus far reporting have en- 
rolled less than 100 per cent. The follow- 
ing counties and districts having superin- 
tendents have reported 100 per cent. en- 
rollment to date, November 30th: Cameron, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Somerset and 
Union counties; and of districts, Bristol, 
Carnegie, Carbondale, Charleroi, Consho- 
hocken, Dunmore, Monessen, Northampton, 
Pottsville, Upper Darby township and West 
Chester. Teachers generally are beginning 
to recognize that the P. S. E. A. is their 
association and that membership in it is 
helpful in advancing the educational inter- 
ests of the State and their own in the pro- 
fession. Last year the enrollment reached 
18,333. Will the teachers of the State 
make it 25,000 this year?” 

In 1852 the Association was organized at 
Harrisburg with twenty-four members. 
President Downes and Treasurer Wagner 
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ask that at this seventieth meeting there be 
at least a thousand members for each one 
of these sturdy pioneers. 


Harrissurc, Nov. 18, 1919. 


To Superintendents, Principals and Teach- 
ers: I feel that it is proper and desirable 
again to call to your attention the interests 
of our State Teachers’ Association. We 
have endeavored to construct a program for 
the meeting that will be helpful to all. 
More than twenty speakers of national rep- 
utation from without the state of Pennsyl- 
vania will have a part in the program, 
aside from other scores of educational 
leaders within the state. At the general 
session on Tuesday afternoon the Governor 
of Pennsylvania will make an address. Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. A. D. Yocum, University of 
Pennsylvania, and Dr. A. R. Brubacher, 
President of Albany Normal College, will 
have a part in the program. The address 
of Dr. M. L. Burton, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on Tuesday evening 
will be well worth hearing. Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, will address the members of 
the Association on Wednesday afternoon, 
as well as Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia 
University, and Dr. M. P. Hillegas, Com- 
missioner of Education of Vermont. On 
the same afternoon memorial exercises 
have been planned for Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer and Dr. Charles B. Robertson. 
Wednesday evening will be a great evening 
of Music and Art. At the final general 
session the topic, “ Reconstruction in Edu- 
cation ” will be discussed by Dr. Harold W. 
Foght, President of the Northern Normal 
and Industrial School, South Dakota; Mr. 
J. Monroe Hewett, President of the Archi- 
tectural League, New York City; Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University, 
and Dr. H. J. Norton, Director of Physical 
Education of the Public Schools of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

The department programs will be equally 
interesting and helpful—filled with impor- 
tant subjects to be discussed by persons of 
acknowledged ability. .Among the many 
subjects to be taken up in the department 
will be: Taxation, certification of teachers, 
compulsory attendance, supervision, the 
Woodruff Salary Bill, training for citizen- 
ship, economy of time, standardization, so- 
cial studies in the high school, educational 
measurement, the project method, various 
phases of Americanization, supervision of 
teaching, parent teachers’: associations, the 
ethics of teaching, health problems, kinder- 
garten problems, school patron problems, 
rural problems, etc. Altogether it will be a 
great program. 
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The meetings will be held in the Cen- 
tral High School, William Penn High 
School, and the Philadelphia Normal 
School. All local arrangements have been 
completed. It is the intention of Philadel- 
phia to exert itself to the utmost, so far as 
all local arrangements are concerned, to 
provide for the comfort and entertainment 
of the members and guests who may be in 
attendance at the meeting. 

What is needed just now, to make the 
meeting a complete success, is the greatest 
enrollment in the history of the Associa- 
tion. I am relying on each one of you to 
aid in bringing this to pass. 

Cordially yours, 
F. E. Downes, President. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 


5 Meg purpose of the Educational Con- 

gress called at Harrisburg during the 
week of November 17th was to consider 
educational needs, particularly as revealed 
by our recent national experiences, and to 
aid in determining what modifications, if 
any, of the curriculum or general plan and 








‘scope of the work of the elementary and 


secondary schools should be made to meet 
such needs. It was a unique congress, re- 
markable in its character, and it will be far- 
reaching in its results. 

The congress was authorized by Gover- 
nor Sproul and was under the direction of 
the Department of Public Instruction. The 
advisory committee included leading uni- 
versity men and superintendents of the 
State. The work of the congress was car- 
ried on through a series of conferences, as 
it was not intended to hold mass meetings 
or to have formal lectures or addresses. 
Lecturers were chosen to present subjects in 
each conference and these were then open 
for general discussion. A committee was 
appointed to formulate the general conclu- 
sions reached as to matters under consider- 
ation at each conference, the report of 
which will be of value in determining mat- 
ters of state policy in our educational work. 
It is hoped to present this report in the 
December issue of The Journal. 

The subjects considered were—the Train- 
ing of Teachers, Albert L. Rowland of 
State Department of Public Instruction 
presiding, reception room of Lieutenant 
Governor, five sessions; Higher Education, 
C. A. Herrick, president Girard College, 
supreme court chamber, two sessions; Edu- 
cational Measurements, Harlan Updegraff, 
University of Pennsylvania, Cameron build- 
ing, four sessions; Music, Paul E. Beck, 
State Department, senate caucus room, two 





sessions; Health Education, Thomas D. 
Wood, Columbia University, hall of the 
House, eight sessions; Mental Hygiene, 
Taliafero Clark, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Senate caucus room, two sessions; 
Americanization, Supt. S. E. Weber, Scran- 
ton, two sessions; Rural Education, Supt. 
Thomas E. Bock, Chester county, House 
caucus room, four sessions; Moral Instruc- 
tion, Milton Fairchild, Washington, D. C., 
two sessions; History and Social Science, 
William D. Lewis, State Department, four 
sessions; General Science, James G. Pentz, 
State Department, two sessions; Vocational 
Education, L. H. Dennis, State Depart- 
ment, eight sessions; School Support, Har- 
lan Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania, 
Senate chamber, three sessions; English, 
William D. Lewis, State Department, Gov- 
ernor’s reception room, four sessions; Ge- 
ography, Wm. N. Taft, State Department, 
two sessions; Mathematics, C. D. Koch, 
State Department, House postoffice, two 
sessions; Foreign Languages, G. C. L. 
Riemer, State Department, two sessions; 
All-Year School, Supt. John P. Garber, 
Philadelphia, one session; Thrift, George 
E. Lloyd, Director Savings Division War 
Loan Organization, one session; Art, Paul 
E. Beck, State Department, two sessions; 
The Continuation School, M. Claire Sny- 
der, State Department, one session; High 
School Administration, W. M. Denison, 
State Department, two sessions; and Li- 
braries, Thomas L. Montgomery, State Li- 
brarian, Senate postoffice, one session. 

The evening meetings of Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday were held 
in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. Hon. Marcus Aaron, of Pittsburgh, 
a member of the State Board of Education, 
presided on Monday evening, when ad- 
dresses were delivered by Governor Sproul, 
Dr. John Martin Thomas, President Mid- 


dlebury College, Vermont, and Hon. Wm.. 


R. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The one unfortunate feature of the con- 
gress was the extreme illness of Dr. Fine- 
gan, who was confined to his bed the entire 
week of these conferences and for some 
days before and after, under the care of 
physicians, rheumatism and grippe, with 
serious risk of pneumonia. He sent to the 
congress the following message from the 
sick room: 

“T cannot tell you how seriously disap- 
pointed I am in not being able to attend a 
single conference at this congress. I had 
anticipated that it would be one of the 
greatest educational meetings ever held in 
America. I knew that the great educa- 
tional workers in this Commonwealth and 
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their friends who came from adjoining and 
other states would make it such. You have 
my profound appreciation and gratitude for 
the cordial cooperation you have given me 
in organizing it and in determining that 
you would put forth your best efforts to 
make it a success when you knew of the im- 
possibility of my being present. While it 
has been a keen disappointment to me not 
to be able -to meet the large number of my 
Pennsylvania friends this week, I shall 
hope to meet you in the coming months. 
“T am much: improved and I expect in a 
short time, in cooperation with committees 
composed of leaders in educational work 
who have been here this week, to begin to 
put into constructive form the courses of 
study, the. syllabi and the general school 
procedure of the State, which your deliber- 
ations of this week shall determine wise.” 


—— 
> 





STUDY THE CHILDREN AND THE 
COMMUNITY. 





KEYNOTES OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 





. spp of the pupil and of the needs of 

the community and thoughtful effort to 
implant principles of Americanism and cor- 
rect speaking, were the keynote throughout 
the sessions of the first Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Congress which closed its various 
sectional meetings at the Capitol on Friday 
evening, November 21st. It is estimated 
that over 1000 educators from all parts of 
the State gathered in Harrisburg to hear 
addresses and for conference on specialized 
subjects by men and women of knowledge 
of their special lines in Pennsylvania, the 
National Capital and sister commonwealths, 
while the discussions were unrestrained. 
Conclusions of each of the score or more 
of topical conferences are being put into 
written form for perusal by the State edu- 
cational authorities in their great work of 
mapping out a new educational policy for 
the State. 

Dr. W. D. Lewis, deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who directed the suc- 
cessful conference during the week in the 
absence of Dr. Thos E. Finegan, who was 
taken ill a week before and was in a serious 
condition during this week, said that he had 
been impressed by the earnestness with 
which the subjects had been discussed and 
that valuable material had been obtained. 
The conclusions will be digested and when 
new plans are made they will be submitted 
to Governor William C. Sproul for his 
official approval. 
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The final day’s discussions took a wide 
range. Important among the discussions 
were those pertaining to financial support 
of districts which brought out the opinion 
by heads of schools in rural counties that 
it will be essential to increase the allowance 
for country teachers to hold them, as the 
situation has become acute. Bruce Wat- 
son, of Philadelphia, said that as a result 
of a survey he had ascertained that many 
employers prefer raising the minimum age 
limit for juvenile workers rather than to 
conduct the continuation school. Other 
speakers told of the feelings of children 
toward these special schools. 

The Harrisburg Public Library’s system 
of conducting school libraries in that city 
came in for generous praise of instructors 
who have been considering the library 
feature of school work, and further in- 
quiries as to the way it operates will be 
made. 

Resolutions of sympathy for Dr. Finegan 
in his illness were adopted by various con- 
ferences. At this writing he is believed by 
the physicians to be out of the serious 
danger which threatened from pneumonia. 

Deputy Supt. Lewis, who gave special 
attention to the work of the sessions, says: 

“Among the most noticeable character- 
istics of this Congress, I should mention 
the earnestness of interest manifested, the 
large attendance of the leading schoolmen 
in the State, and the spirit of cordial co- 
operation which pervaded the various ses- 
sions of the Congress. 

“Every schoolman at the meeting Mon- 
day night, and indeed every teacher in the 
State of Pennsylvania, must be immeasur- 
ably heartened by the splendid enthusiasm 
of our Governor for a new program of 
education for the State of Pennsylvania. 
Coming as this pledge of support does, from 
a great executive who knows the needs of 
the State, and has the confidence of the 
people as few executives have ever had, we 
may look for an unprecedent impetus to 
our educational progress. 

“From almost every conference came a 
note indicating deep realization of the work 
of the school as an agency for promoting 
genuine Americanism. Every one seemed 
to realize that, whatever else the schools 
may do, they will fail in their most im- 
portant function, if they do not produce 2 
loyal and aggressive citizenship and pro- 
mote its development in the interest of all 
our people. 

“The spirit of cooperation with the State 
Department under the inspiring and effi- 
cient leadership of Doctor Finegan was 
everywhere apparent. Every one was 


deeply pained by his enforced absence and 
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alarmed by the serious nature of his ill- 
ness. As I dictate this note, the whole De- 
partment is jubilant over the report from 
the physicians that he is ‘ out of the woods.’ 

“ The officers of nearly every conference 
have sent in a set of resolutions embodying 
the findings of their session. These are 
now being organized, together with the 
papers presented, in such shape as to give 
further publicity to the combined judgment 
of the educators of the State, and to serve 
as a guide for the future.” 

The educators assembled in the hall of 
the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day evening for the second general session 
of the educational congress at Harrisburg 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling 
for an adequate educational building to be 
erected in Capitol park. This action was 
taken soon after Dr. F. E. Downes, presi- 
dent of the State Educational Association, 
chairman for the evening, had opened the 
meeting. Dr. A. P. Graves, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, presented the motion 
which stated that the Department of Public 
Instruction is now scattered through half 
a dozen buildings and that it badly needs 
a proper structure so that it can be housed 
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“HER WORKS DO FOLLOW HER.’ 





N Saturday, ‘November 15, Miss Letitia 

M. Wilson, of Titusville, passed away 

at the ripe age of eighty. For thirty-seven 
years she was connected with the work of 
the Titusville High School, having been its 
first Principal and serving in that capacity 
from 1873 to 1897. She was then made 
Principal Emeritus and Teacher of English 
Literature. She retained this position until 
her voluntary resignation at the close of 
school in June, 1909. From this time until 
her death she resided in Titusville and 
never lost interest in its higher life. She 
passed away after a brief illness, with little 
suffering. She was interred at Salem, 
New York, the home of her childhood and 
young womanhood. “No one in the his- 
tory of Titusville,” says Supt. Henry Pease, 
“exerted a greater or more enduring influ- 
ence on its better life than did Miss Wil- 
son. As the first Principal of the high 
school she gave direction to its secondary 
education in its formative period and the 
results of that direction are still apparent 
and are still a force in the school. Hun- 
dreds of men and women in active life all 
over the United States hold her in grateful 
memory for the inspiration which came to 
them through her teaching and her ex- 
ample. How widespread and genuine is 
this esteem was manifest at the time she 





retired from the high school. Without any 
personal solicitation of any kind, friends 
from far and near sent contributions to a 
fund to be presented to her, to be used for 
any purpose which she thought would most 
contribute to her happiness and most en- 
rich her life. A few years later, in com- 
pany with her sister, Mrs. M. E. Luce and 
Mr. Luce, she took a European trip. She 
was a passenger on board the Carpathia, 


which picked up so many of the passengers . 


from the ill-fated Titanic. Her experience 
with this disaster was a source of genuine 
grief to her for the rest of her life. The 
beautiful service of the Episcopal church 
was read over her remains in Saint James 
Memorial Church, which she loved with the 
true devotion of a life-long member. On 
the morning of the funeral, memorial serv- 
ices were held in the high school, and all 
schools of the city were closed for the 
our.” 
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SEEING PHILADELPHIA. 





MONDAY AFTERNOON: DAY OF OPPORTUNITY. 





i Beene opportunities for visits to 

places of interest in Philadelphia will 
be offered delegates to the State Educa- 
tional Association in December. In order 
that these trips shall not interfere with the 
routine of the convention, they will be 
scheduled for the afternoon of the opening 
day, Monday, December 29th, although del- 
egates desiring to visit places of interest at 
other times will be afforded an opportunity 
to do so by applying at the Information 
Booth at Headquarters. 

Dr. Lewis R. Harley, a prominent his- 
torian, will be in charge of the History 
Itineraries and personally conducted parties 
will visit Independence Hall, Old Christ 
Church, Betsy Ross House, Franklin’s 
Grave, and other places of historic interest 
in Old Philadelphia. 

Industrial itineraries in charge of Mr. 
William J. Lowry, Principal of the Han- 
cock School, Philadelphia, will visit Hog 
Island Shipyard, the United States Navy 
Yard, Baldwin’s Locomotive Works, Mid- 
vale Steel Works, and some of the great 
textile establishments. These enormous 
plants are still in full operation and Penn- 
sylvania teachers should seize the present 
opportunity to visit them. 

Unusual opportunities are offered to 
teachers in the Science Itineraries to be 
conducted by Mr. John C. Bechtel of the 
Germantown High School. Special cura- 
tors have been provided at the Academy 
of Natural Sciences and many exhibits, not 
usually open to inspection, will be avail- 
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able for the delegates. The Philosophicai 
Society, the University Museum, the Frank- 
lin Institute and the Flower Observatory 
are anxious to extend every possible cour- 
tesy on this trip. 

In addition to the above itineraries, a 
trip through Fairmount Park has been 
scheduled for Thursday afternoon, January 
1st. Through the courtesy of the Rotary 
Club, automobiles will be provided. Dele- 
gates wishing to take this trip should apply 
to the Bureau of Information before De- 
cember 3Ist in order that adequate provi- 
sion may be made for them. 

These trips will be an admirable feature 
of the convention, and will afford great 
profit and pleasure to many teachers and 
superintendents. All trips will start from 
Headquarters at the Adelphia Hotel, Mon- 
day, December 29th, at 2 p. m. 
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RAILROAD RATES TO MEMBERS. 


A rate of one and one-third fare on the 
“Certificate Plan” will apply for members at- 
tending the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association, to be 
held at Philadelphia, December 20, 1919-Janu- 
ary I, 1920, and and also for dependent mem- 
bers of their families, the arrangement apply- 
ing from the State of Pennsylvania. The fol- 
lowing directions are submitted by the United 
States Railroad Administration for your guid- 
ance: 

1. Tickets at the normal one-way tariff for 
the going journey may be obtained on any of 
the following dates (but not on any other 
date) December 25-31, 1919. Be sure that 
when purchasing your going ticket you request 
a certificate. Do not make the mistake of ask- 
ing for a “ receipt.” 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station 
for ticket and certificate at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train on which you will 
begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If you inquire at your home station you can 
ascertain whether certificates and through 
tickets can be obtained to place of meeting. 
If not obtainable at your home station, the 
agent will inform you at what station they can 
be obtained. You can in such case purchase 
a local ticket to the station which has certifi- 
cates in stock, where you can purchase a 
through ticket and at the same time ask for 
and obtain a certificate to the place of meet- 
ing. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meet- 
ing present your certificate to the endorsing 
officer, Mr. J. C. Wagner, Treasurer, as the 
reduced fare for the return journey will not 
apply unless you are properly identified as 
provided for by the certificate. 

5. It has been arranged that the Special 
Agent of the carriers will be in attendance on 
December 31. 1919, at the Central High School, 
Broad and Green streets, from 8:30 A.M. to 
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5:30 P.M., to validate certificates. If you ar- 
rive at the meeting and leave for home again 
prior to the Special Agent’s arrival, or if you 
arrive at the meeting later than December 31, 
1919, after the Special Agent has left, you 
cannot have your certificate validated and con- 
sequently you will not obtain the benefit of 
the reduction on the home journey. No re- 
fund of fare will be made on account of 
failure either to obtain a proper certificate or 
on account of failure to have the certificate 
validated. 

6. In order to prevent disappointment, it 
must be understood that the reduction on the 
return journey is not guaranteed, but is con- 
tingent on an attendance of not less than 250 
members of the organization at the meeting 
and dependent members of their families, 
holding regularly issued certificates obtained 
from ticket agents at starting points, showing 
payment of normal one-way fare of not less 
than 75 cents on going journey. 

7. If the necessary minimum of 250 certifi- 
cates are presented to the Special Agent, and 
your certificate is duly validated, you will be 
entitled, up to and including January 5, 1920, 
to a return ticket via the same route over 
which you made the going journey, at one- 
third of the normal one-way tariff fare from 
the place of the meeting to the point at which 
your certificate was issued. 

8. Return ticket issued at the reduced fare 
will. not be good on any limited train on 
which such reduced fare transportation is not 
honored. 

It will be seen that members of the Asso- 
ciation, in order that the required number of 
certificates may be assured, must travel on 
the certificate plan, rather than on mileage. 
Superintendents will please bear this in mind 
and notify principals and teachers. 
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FOR BETTER DISCIPLINE. 


HE teacher should strive to find the 
middle ground between austerity and 
familiarity. He should beware of losing 
respect by being too free, or of losing re- 
gard and sympathy by being too dignified. 
Every teacher inevitably teaches what he 
is as well as what he knows, and this fact 
should give to his work an earnestness that 
should always be apparent. Let not, how- 
ever, the teacher think that he is never to 
smile again while performing the numer- 
ous duties belonging to this honorable 
vocation. Be it far from such. Many 
school rooms are pervaded with a spirit of 
gloom and despondency that leads a visitor 
almost to ask, “Where is the corpse?” 
Let the teacher, and the class enjoy a 
hearty laugh together at least once a day. 
Make it always a point to praise twice 
when you blame once, and look as diligently 
for things to commend as for things to con- 
demn. By so doing, you will make no mis- 
take, but on the other hand you will in all 
probability meet with marked success 








